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ACCIDENT AND DESIGN IN EURIPIDES’ MEDEA. 


ὀρθὴ δ᾽ ἐπιτίμησις Kai ἀλογίᾳ καὶ μοχθηρίᾳ, ὅταν μὴ ἀνάγκης οὔσης 
μηθὲν χρήσηται τῷ ἀλόγῳ, ὥσπερ Ἐϊῤριπίδης τῷ Αἰγεῖ, ἢ τῇ πονηρίᾳ, 
ὥσπερ ἐν Ὀρέστῃ τοῦ Μενελάου. 


This censure of the Medea is widely accepted, although one 
rarely notices that we do not even know what Aristotle meant. 
He condemns both the irrational Aegeus of Euripides and the 
wickedness of Menelaus in the Orestes. The reference to Mene- 
laus is to a character in a particular tragedy, while Aegeus is 
not mentioned in the same terms. Even if we assume that Aris- 
totle meant the Aegeus whom we know in the Medea, what is 
the ἀλογία which he attacks? Is Aegeus’ entrance badly handled, 
or his characterization, or does the episode add nothing to the 
drama?* 1 have no idea what Aristotle meant, nor even whether 
he was speaking of Euripides’ Medea.* The important point is 
that his condemnation of the Aegeus episode ( ?) set a style which 
still continues. ΤῸ this day the episode has had few champions, 
and, I think, no adequate explanation. That Aegeus enters with- 


1 Amid the voluminous literature on the Medea the two best summa- 
tions of most recent views are found in Bethe, “ Medea-Probleme,” Ber. 
sich. Gesellschaft Wiss., LXX* (1918), pp. 1-22; and Simchen, “ Die 
Aigeusszene in der Medea des Euripides,” Zeitschrift fiir die Oster- 
reichischen Gymnasien, LXIX (1919-20), pp. 19-25. 

2 Poetics, 1461 Ὁ 20. 

3 The problem has not gone unnoticed: cf. Butcher’s translation, which 
renders τῷ ἀλόγῳ... τῷ Αἰγεῖ as “the irrational element in the intro- 
duction of Aegeus.” 

“For in fact Euripides wrote an Aegeus, of which fragments are 
preserved in Nauck, 7. 6. F. 
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out previous warning, and that Euripides specifically treats his 
appearance as a coincidence—he was on his way to Troezen and 
the road happened to pass through Corinth—these have caused 
the most criticism. The consideration of this ἀλογία will be the 
purpose of this paper. It will be shown not only that these 
difficulties are explicable but that the episode itself serves an 
important structural function in the play. 

Generally the Aegeus episode has been justified in terms of 
what it appears to add to the play. It is commonly alleged that 
the king has two functions: to offer Medea an escape, and unin- 
tentionally to give her the idea of killing the children.® I must 
suggest that these explanations are more than inadequate. In 
my opinion the first is non-essential and the second wrong, and 
together they actually obscure the point of the play. 

Aegeus does offer Medea safety. Once she knows that she 
has a refuge she acts freely. But there are here two difficulties. 
The first is that Aegeus only offers her asylum, not escape, not 
the means of reaching Athens (vv. 723-30). The problem of 
escape is still to be faced, and Medea does not face it. She has 
already said that she is going to have her revenge. She was not 
quite sure how to do it—fire, the sword, poison—but she would 
do it. And while refuge was earnestly to be hoped for, it was 
not a pre-condition of her action. So, having received from 
- Aegeus this seemingly useless grant, she proceeds happily from 
plan to action. When Aegeus has left she exults (vv. 765-7). 
And so off, blithely, to the murders, with never a care for the 
desperate problem, how to escape the Corinthians and reach 
Athens. 

The second difficulty is that, judging from the exodos, Medea 
needed no help at all. If Euripides will have her escape through 
the air in the chariot of Helios, Aegeus’ timely arrival is unneces- 
sary. If the myth of Aegeus and Medea demands that she go 
only to Athens,® neither that myth nor the economy of the play 
requires that Aegeus appear in Corinth to offer his invitation. 


5 See, e.g., Simchen, and the handbooks generally. 

6 Even this much is dubious. Although Medea traditionally went to 
Athens there seems to have been no pre-Euripidean connection of her 
with Aegeus. That was the subject of his Aegeus, which cannot be dated, 
and the Codros cup, which pictures them together, is very late fifth 
century. See #.-H. or Roscher’s Lexikon, s. vv. Aigeus, Medeia. 
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It is impossible then to believe that the purpose of the Aegeus 
episode is the discovery of refuge for Medea, when her plans 
do not depend upon refuge, and when escape is a much more 
pressing problem. The second of the two common excuses for the 
episode is similarly questionable. As early as von Arnim’s edition 
of the play (Berlin, 1886) it was suggested that it is only via 
the Aegeus episode that Euripides introduced the idea of mur- 
dering the children (pp. xix-xxi).’ 

Although some concern is expressed for the children in the 
prologue, the idea of punishing Jason by their murder is not 
yet present. ΤῸ be sure, the nurse expresses her fears, and Medea 
curses them offstage (vv. 112-14). But this early in the play 
the children are only generally involved in Medea’s anger, and 
it is notable that she damns them σὺν πατρί. She sees them as 
symbols of what has been; they are an appendage of Jason. When 
Medea moves from amorphous threats to a definable plot the 
children are not included: she will “repay” her husband (v. 
261), and later, she will kill Jason, Creon, and Creusa (vv. 
374-5). It is only after the Aegeus episode that she speaks of 
substituting the children for the father. 


Since Medea’s alteration of plan is first seen at this point, 
von Arnim argued that Aegeus must have offered the motivation 
for the change. He is a man without children, a man moreover 
who will go to considerable trouble to overcome this want. It 
is demonstrated empirically that childlessness is a grievous con- 
dition for a man. If Aegeus will go to such lengths to gain what 
he has not, what will Jason suffer losing that which he has 
(and for which he apparently cares very little)? That Medea 
should kill her own children strikes the chorus and the audience 
as ghastly, but the reason is clear (v. 817). The Aegeus episode 
then seems to suggest to Medea an entirely new approach to 
Jason’s punishment, and the remainder of the play to depend 
from it. 

The difficulty with this argument is, that while it seems 
altogether convincing, an analysis of the text will not support it. 
Actually Medea says nothing during her conversation with 


7 The usual reference, although the idea is at least implied by Chase, 
“On the Introduction of Aegeus in the Medea of Euripides,” A.J. P., V 
(1884), p. 87. 
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Aegeus to suggest that this new idea has occurred to her. She 
commiserates with him, but never applies the circumstances to 
her own problem. On the contrary, when childlessness is pictured 
as undesirable that conceit applies as well to Medea as to Jason, 
and can be taken as assurance that she will not go so far. Earlier 
she has shown no inclination to harm herself, and her particular 
concern that she not be laughed at by her enemies (vv. 381-3) 
should lead us to expect that she must come off without loss 
from the murders. Ziircher has already pointed this out; ὃ 
post hoc is still not propter hoc. If the childlessness of Aegeus 
suggested the murder of Jason’s children, the audience is told 
nothing of it, and for all that Medea’s purpose now has changed, 
we will be hard put to point out that passage where that change 
occurred—to point it out within the play, much less within the 
third episode. 

Von Arnim’s justification of the Aegeus episode seems in its 
turn insufficient. It hardly seems enough to allege that Medea 
proceeds as she does in the last half of the plays simply because 
Aegeus has offered a refuge, or simply because he unintentionally 
demonstrated to her how painful is the childless state. 


* * * 


Liven did we accept these two common explanations of the 
third episode of the Medea, we would still have to face another 
problem and one equally important: that Aegeus enters suddenly, 
“the most unmotivated person in all the preserved tragedies.” ὃ 
No one has solved this difficulty. I know of but two attempts. 
Kitto has simply tried to live with it, granting Euripides the 
right to construct a play as he wished.1? But why he wished to 
introduce Aegeus without any preliminaries is still the problem. 
Page, in his edition of the play, has attempted to circumvent 
the difficulty by suggesting, “ For all we know, this meeting 
between Aegeus and Medea was a part of the tradition, known 
to the audience and awaited by them” (p. xxix). No one can 
prove this one way or the other, but two comments might be 
made. True or not, this has nothing to do with the dramatic 


8 Die Darstellung des Menschen im Drama des Euripides (Basel, 1947), 
pp. 68-9. 

9 Bethe, pp. 5-6. 

1° Greek Tragedy, pp. 196-7. 
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economy of Aegeus’ introduction in the Medea. If there had 
to be an Aegeus episode, Euripides still must use it properly 
in the play, introducing the character in a reasonable manner 
and making the scene, stereotyped or not, add to the tragedy. 
If the scene is inexplicable as it stands in context, the expecta- 
tions of the audience will not clarify it. 

And this leads to the second comment: if Aegeus was expected 
to appear in the course of the play it seems not natural, but on 
the contrary the worst type of dramaturgy to bring him on 
the scene so unexpectedly. It is precisely the character whom 
we do not expect who arrives without warning—for example, 
the messenger in the fifth episode. Some information must be 
introduced at that point, but we have no idea of the form in 
which it is to be presented. Similarly, if a character is to be 
expected by the audience, the author ought to indicate that he 
is coming. Thus, Creon is discussed at length in the prologue 
and the chorus announces his entrance. Jason is discussed at 
length in the prologue, and just before his entrance the chorus 
delivers the biting stasimon on deceit. Both Creon and Jason 
would be expected by anyone knowing the myth. But Aegeus 
is never mentioned before his appearance, and he apparently was 
not part of the myth at all. Page himself, as we will see presently, 
points out in his introduction that a number of elements of 
Euripides’ Medea are not found anywhere in the earlier forms 
of the legend, and one of these is the appearance of Aegeus. 
Judging from Aegeus’ entrance, then, one is forced to conclude 
that he cannot have been “ part of the tradition, known to the 
audience and awaited by them.” 

* * * 

A solution is possible, and it involves an understanding of the 
third episode as one element in the structure of the play as a 
whole. 

First, it is evident that the prologue, episodes, and exodos 
fall into a chiastic pattern. The vague forebodings of Medea’s 
revenge which we heard in the prologue are accomplished in the 
exodos.11_ The appearance of Creon in the first episode and the 
harm which he does (or intends to do) Medea, are balanced by 


11 On verbal correspondence between prologue and exodos, see Cunning- 
ham, “ Medea ἀπὸ μηχανῆς," C.P., XLIX (1954), p. 157. 
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the death of Creon and Creusa at Medea’s hands in the fifth 
episode. The appearance of Jason in episode two is balanced 
by his appearance in episode four. And the Aegeus episode stands 
at the center, itself divided into a quiet, almost pale dialogue, 
and a savage monologue. 


Children Creon Jason Aeg | eus Jason Creon Children 


The reintroduction always involves quite a differing view; 
the same situation is never repeated. The fears of the prologue 
are vague; the events of the exodos are only too real. Creon 
enters to punish; his end is to suffer punishment. Jason’s fatui- 
ties in the second episode are his idea of the convincing; he is 
only too easily convinced by Medea in episode four. This is a 
superficial analysis to begin with, but it is enough to show that 
the structure of the Medea was carefully built. And we can at 
least begin to argue that the Aegeus scene is deliberately placed 
at the center of things. 

If the arrangement of the scenes is chiastic, the build-up of 
passion must be linear. We know only by hearsay in the prologue 
that Medea is to be banished. The Creon episode proves the 
report, moving us from the expected to the assured. This first 
episode is meant to be a blow to Medea, but more follows. For if 
Creon mistreats her he at least has no obligations toward her, 
he need not treat her any other way. Jason wounds her most. 
On the heels of certain banishment comes his final rejection of 
her. We ought to have expected him most to support her; in 
fact his kindness extends only to offering to pay her fare out of 
town.’? The Aegeus scene stands at the center, marking off the 
two halves of the play, for now the tone changes. The injustices 
done Medea have gone as far as possible; now her vengeance will 
begin. First she deludes Jason. Delusion is the least of her 
sins, but appropriately she begins with the mild, to work up to 
the horrible. And though Jason is to suffer a far greater agony, 
he most of all is appropriately deluded—the self-confident oppor- 
tunist. Next follows the death of Creusa and Creon; again we 
have moved from the expected violence to the assured. And 


12 Note the word order of vv. 610-11. 
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finally comes the great crime, the murder of the children. We 
worked through stages of ever increasing insult ; we work through 
stages of ever more violent revenge. 

A third aspect of the structure of the Medea is the attitude 
which we as Euripides’ audience ought to assume with respect 
to her, her position, and her resolves. The chorus, which has no 
part in the development of the play, experiences thereby a certain 
degree of detachment from its action and is able to express its 
own personal reaction to the data of the play. The attitude of 
the chorus ought therefore to determine our own. 

The parodos of the chorus mingles with the cries of Medea 
offstage. Not only do the Corinthian women sympathize with 
her, they offer to help her (in no particular way, vv. 178-9). 
At this point they know only that Medea has been deserted by 
her husband. The first episode opens with Medea’s entrance and 
long lament, climaxing with a threat to “repay” Jason and 
begging the chorus’ silence. The chorus agrees, and adds, ἐνδίκως 
γὰρ ἐκτείσῃ πόσιν (v. 267). One might argue that they still know 
not what to expect, for Medea has spoken only of “ repaying ” 
Jason, without describing any details; but her choice of words 
has been peculiarly suggestive: ἀλκή, σίδηρον, μιαιφονωτέρα. 

Creon’s decree of banishment is news to the chorus as well as 
to Medea, and it moves them to further sympathy (vv. 357-63). 
But more interesting, Medea now for the first time considers 
openly how to murder her three enemies. She announces her 
intentions quite clearly to the chorus (vv. 374-5). And the 
reaction of the chorus is the stasimon which condemns the 
deceitfulness of men (males), and declares that honor shall once 
again attend the name of woman. Medea’s projected revenge 
not only does not repel them, they refuse even to mention it. On 
the contrary, they willingly, sympathetically see Medea as the 
symbol of every betrayed woman. 

There is at least some proof that the chorus is intelligent in 
its opinions. Their song of men’s deceit, occurring as it does 
just before Jason’s entrance, becomes a kind of introduction 
to his speech. He is indeed deceitful, and the chorus’ opinion 
is vindicated empirically. Therefore that opinion ought to be 
valid generally. In this way the audience is subtly induced to 
concentrate on the justice of Medea’s cause. 
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Jason enters in the second episode to suffer Medea’s insults 
and to deliver his own. After each one the chorus interjects 
two or three lines to hold up the action for a moment, to give 
the audience a breather—a familiar dramatic technique. After 
Medea’s prosecution the chorus remarks innocuously on this sad 
situation (vv. 520-1). There is here hardly any contribution 
of importance. Jason then speaks, measuring his words to pre- 
cisely the number of lines spoken by Medea. When he has 
finished the chorus again speaks—but now not in fatuities of 
love’s anger, but directly in accusation against Jason (vv. 576-8). 
There is no doubt where the sympathies of the chorus lie. When 
Jason has left, the chorus sings the stasimon which relates the 
dangers of intemperate love and the grief of the exile, both 
themes sung out of sympathy for Medea (vv. 627-62). 

Aegeus now enters and the third episode unfolds. When he 
has left the episode has not ended ; Medea still must speak. But 
when she does speak, her plan of revenge, now complete in every 
detail, includes the murder of the children (vv. 792-3). Her 
announcement is unusually emphatic: for one thing, she has 
rarely before referred to her own children (although she has to 
others’) as τέκνα; they were always παῖδες. But now, “ that 
which I bore I will kill.” The position of ray’ is emphatic, and 
the break in sense after this first syllable of v. 793 is extremely 
unusual.’* 1 think the chorus might have reacted with a start 
or a shout at this metrically inappropriate point, but in any 
case they cannot get in a word—Medea plunges on. When she 
has finished the chorus now can protest (vv. 811-13). Medea 
understands their feelings but will not alter her own (vv. 814-17). 
The chorus protests, not at murdering, but at including among 
the victims her own children. The stasimon in praise of Athens 
then follows, but the praise, the first strophe and antistrophe, 
is balanced by a plea to Medea not to continue with her plans: 
she could never expect Athens to welcome her. And, forgetting 
Athens, they ask, how can you do it, is this intent even possible? 

Even as we saw the Aegeus episode to mark the division 
between the injury done to Medea and the injury done by her, 


18 Page (p. xxxiv, n. 4) points out that such a break is unknown in 
Aeschylus and rare in Sophocles. He says nothing of Euripides, but 
this is at any rate the only occurrence in the Medea. 
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so now it delimits the two attitudes of the chorus. Before the 
entrance of the king the chorus had supported Medea even 
knowing her murderous intent. Immediately he has left we 
enter on the second half of the play, and when she reveals her 
new plan they object at once. They will now not change their 
attitude for the rest of the tragedy, becoming ever firmer against 
Medea’s plot. The fourth episode, the second Jason scene, finds 
the chorus in a state of anxiety (vv. 906-7); the choral song 
following the episode is pure hopelessness (vv. 976-1001). With 
careful detail the death of Creusa is foreseen, the death of the 
children and Jason’s personal disaster sketched, to prepare us 
for the last episode and the exodos. 

In the fifth episode, after the tutor has returned with the 
children to announce that the gifts were successfully delivered, 
Medea recites the long monologue in which she struggles with 
herself, still not completely convinced that she is to do the right 
thing. Euripides taunts us once more, just suggesting that 
perhaps she will change her mind after all. But θυμός prevails. 
She leaves the stage and the chorus laments in anapaests the 
lot of the parent: those who have never had children are happier 
by far, parents become too involved with their offspring, and 
death can carry them off at any time. The passage is a lament 
for Jason—no longer for Medea. 

If you do not understand the meaning of a child’s death, 
an example is immediately at hand: the second part of the 
episode is the messenger’s relation of the death of Creusa. The 
chorus weeps for her and for Jason (vv. 1231-5), while the 
stasimon separating this final episode from the exodos is a prayer 
to Γῇ and Ἥλιος to restrain Medea. The chorus pities her, but 
it cannot understand her nor condone her violence (vv. 1267-70). 
The attitude of the chorus, and of the audience, has now been 
completely reversed, a reversal emphasized in the choral lament 
only seven lines later, after the death of the children.** 

* * * 

14The murder of Creusa is now an aspect of creating the childless 
Jason; but can it not also be the creating of the childless Creon? The 
king has already expressed his love of his children (vv. 327-9), and it 
is just in these terms that Medea begs him for the day of grace (vv. 


344-7). Creon then has a weakness susceptible to attack, the same 
weakness which Medea comes to see in Jason. In terms of the rising 
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We have now gone considerably beyond the suggestion that 
Euripides had sufficient reason to introduce Aegeus if he felt 
that he was needed. We have been able to discover not a negative 
assent to his inclusion, but a positive structural function in the 
play. The third episode occupies the exact center of the tragedy, 
serving as a pivot on which both action and emotion turn. The 
two halves of the play thus defined and neatly balanced are 
almost two different plays. The first is static (emotion never 
becomes action), deliberate, and rather satisfying to us in our 
sympathy with Medea (culminating in the great satisfaction, the 
appearance of Aegeus as saviour). The second is active, violent, 
and horrifying. 

Now, the audience can hardly have expected the chiastic 
arrangement of the Medea; the form of the play would have 
been felt rather than perceived. But the audience did expect a 
tragedy in the style to which it had become accustomed: a pro- 
logue, a number of episodes, an exodos, with the choral odes 
properly interspersed. Superticially the Medea seems no different 
from any other tragedy. But the very number of its episodes 
is unusual. Excluding the Cyclops, which is even shorter than 
ordinary, all the other preserved plays of Euripides have four 
episodes, save only the Trojan Women which has three. The 
Medea alone has five. Of all extant Greek tragedy, only the 
Oedipus at Colonus is longer (speaking in terms of the structure, 
not the number of lines). 


The Greek audience, then, probably would not have expected 
the Medea to run on as long as it did. The Aegeus episode, the 
third episode, would have been thought to be the last or the 


passion which Medea feels in her revenge, and which we too experience, 
the murder of Creusa is a sort of prologue to the death of the children. 
She is just as they, without form, without character, without even a 
name in the play. But if the death of Creusa forebodes the death of 
the children, the death of Creon differs from the disaster which is to 
overwhelm Jason. His death is now an unintentional by-product of the 
murder of Creusa, so intent is Medea now on the single plan of rendering 
Jason childless. Creon is really the more fortunate in Medea’s terms. 
He has only a moment to comprehend the death of his daughter before 
he is involved in the same death. But Jason is so much the more 
unhappy just because he does not die. This is the greatest punishment: 
Jason is sentenced to live. Again we work up to Jason’s tragedy. 
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next to last. It would be followed by an exodos, or more probably 
by one episode for the consummation of Medea’s revenge (now 
that the refuge has appeared) and by the victorious exodos. 

And this is just the point of Aegeus’ unmotivated entrance. 
The character who arrives unexpectedly is usually a messenger 
who relays the details of an incident known to have happened (so 
the messenger in the fifth episode of the Medea), or relates new 
information to guide the play in a new direction (so the mes- 
senger from Corinth in the Oedipus Rex). Usually he is not 
distinguished even by a name. However, known, named char- 
acters do play this role, but now, since they are individuals, they 
must individually make some contribution to the development 
of the play. Heracles in the Alcestis is a perfect example of the 
saviour who enters suddenly, melodramatically to take a hand 
in the action. 

Aegeus too is the messenger-saviour. He enters to tell us 
something new (fis troubles, curiously). He ends by granting 
Medea that refuge which she said she needed. Salvation has 
come out of the void, and if Euripides has perhaps toyed with 
Aegeus’ character and made of him a bit of a fool, the Athenian 
audience must have been altogether pleased at the sight of their 
hero arrived in the nick of time to save this unhappy woman 
from the wicked Corinthians. Through his intervention her 
troubles and the play’s problems are now at the point of solution. 

Actually the Aegeus scene is followed by two episodes, where 
the real horror of the play is developed, and by the awful exodos. 
If the audience was anticipating that the play was drawing 
to its end, the introduction of the new plan must have been 
unforeseen. The structure of the play must have been contrived 
to dramatize the sudden, terrible shock of Medea’s announcement 
at the end of the third episode—for in fact the audience did not 
know that Medea would kill her children. 

The shock which the audience suffers depends not only from 
the structure of the play, but from the way Euripides has handled 
an already familiar myth. The play was based on a legend 
already well known in two rather different forms. Page (pp. 
XX1-xxx) points out that before Euripides there was no Aegeus 
episode, no poisoned robe, no murder of the children by their 
mother, no chariot of the Sun. To a certain extent his argument 
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is negative: i.e., Aegeus is not mentioned earlier. But in the 
case of the death of the children the evidence is clearer. In one 
epic form of the earlier legend, Medea is loved by Zeus. Hera, 
in her jealousy, dupes her into performing some (unknown) 
rite which is to make her children immortal. The rite fails and 
the children die. In the other form of the myth, the children 
are murdered by the Corinthians, either because the rule of 
Medea in Corinth has become noisome, or as retribution for her 
murder of Creon. That Creon is involved marks this aspect of 
the myth as that followed by Euripides. Further, the scholiast 
reports (v. 9) what he calls “the well-known story, which 
Parmeniscus too publishes,” that the Corinthians paid Euripides 
a bribe of five talents to transfer the odium of the murder 
from their ancestors to Medea in his play. While no one believes 
the story, it is adequate proof that this form of the myth was 
that more commonly known and that the murder of the children 
by their mother was invented by Euripides. It follows that 
the division of the J/edea into two halves, which are separated 
by the Aegeus episode, must have been felt very suddenly and 
very strongly by the audience. 

Now if we understand that the audience expected the children 
to die (if they were to figure at all in the play), and that their 
death would be painful to Medea—one more disaster endured 
at the hands of these foreigners—then the Aegeus episode has 
quite another value than the obvious. We expect Medea to 
rejoice, and she does, because she has found her refuge. But 
under this victorious climax the audience senses something 
sinister; while she rejoices our reaction cannot be single. Be- 
cause, we fear, this happy Medea may be involved in one more 
and still greater disaster. The whole point of the third episode, 
the emphasis on childlessness, must turn our thoughts to the 
myth as we know it, and our expectations to a fulfillment of it 
before the drama has ended. Medea has found victory imminent ; 
we can only wonder whether victory and disaster will come 
hand in hand. For we know something which Medea does not 
know: we know that if she goes through with her plan to kill 
Creon, her children in turn will suffer at the hands of the 
Corinthians. 

This view of the Medea, if accepted, will require ultimately a 
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reéxamination of everything in the play. Let us consider just 
three examples. 


1) We all know that Euripides hints at Medea’s murder of 
her children in the prologue and the first episode, but the 
Athenian audience did not. If the audience did not anticipate 
the dénouement as it occurs, the references to the children which 
occur before the third episode, and that episode itself with its 
emphasis on childlessness, would have been taken as a hint of a 
further disaster in Medea’s life. If the poet is suggesting some 
future development, the only interpretation can be that Medea 
is to suffer yet another blow: having been deserted, having been 
banished, she will lose her children. 


Accepting this, we realize that where we have previously 
believed Medea to threaten the children in a foreshadowing of 
her developed intent to murder them, she actually was creating 
a certain sympathy for herself. If she glared at the children 
like a mad bull (vv. 92-3) the only reaction of the Greek audi- 
ence could have been, “ What a shame that she doesn’t realize 
what she’s doing. The children are in real danger and she 
doesn’t know it.” Or when she curses the children in the 
prologue, she specifically involves them with their father, cursing 
the whole house. (‘“ What a shame that she doesn’t realize that 
she will lose both children and husband.” ) 


2) Not only must we reévaluate the earlier references to 
the children and Medea’s anger, we must stop seeing references 
of danger where there are none. For example, the nurse remarks 
in the prologue on Medea’s unsettled state of mind (vv. 36-43). 
The nurse does not say, “I fear that she will turn her violence 
against the children.” Rather she sees the imminent attack as 
being brought against Jason and Creusa.?® But we have become 
so accustomed to the plot of the Medea that we insist on seeing 
here a threat against the children. Thus Page, annotating v. 36: 
“The first hint of danger to the children.” And even the 
scholiast comments at v. 40, “ Not her own liver, but those of 
the children.” 


It is impossible for Euripides’ audience to have understood 


ΡΤ vv. 38-43 are genuine here. The problem is not whether they 
belong, but the reaction they evoke from us in any case. 
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these lines in this sense. If Medea takes no delight in her 
children, she herself explains why: in them she sees Jason 
(vv. 112-14). The nurse’s words are simply to be taken at their 
face value: Medea turns from the children, she may become 
violent, if she does she may attack the palace of Creon. 

3) There are certainly passages of significance in the play 
which previously have escaped us. For example, after Aegeus 
leaves, Medea begins to outline her plans exactly (vv. 774-83). 
The repetition of παῖδας τοὺς ἐμούς in vv. 780 and 782 is striking, 
and the emphasis is repeated in the παῖδα of v. 783—-we must 
think of the children. But this is just the source of our appre- 
hension. If Medea is to be totally victorious she must not only 
work her vengeance, she must come off unharmed herself. All 
along we have known that the children are in some danger from 
the Corinthians, and the underlying uneasiness which we felt 
while Aegeus was before us now comes to the surface. As far 
as I know, these lines have never been taken as anything other 
than just one more detail of the plans which Medea is revealing ; 
but Euripides’ audience would have found them quite sinister. 
For now it is suddenly clear that Medea is going to fall into 
the trap which the myth has always had prepared for her. She 
will ask that the children be allowed to stay in Corinth, precisely 
what she ought not to do. She thinks she can use them to her 
own ends. Perhaps she can. But we foresee the disaster that 
will follow. If the children stay there is little hope that Medea 
will be able to save them. She does not know this, and proceeds 
with her plans (vv. 784-9). Euripides lets it sink in for a 
moment, and it is only when we are fully convinced that the 
myth is to work itself out in the customary manner that we 
hear τέκνα γὰρ κατακτενῶ | ta4y’—And in an instant, the whole 
point of the play, our expectations, our feelings toward Medea 
and the situation she is in, our fears for the children—in an 
instant everything is transformed for the worse.*® 


* * * 


16 All these arguments are of course intelligible to an audience which 
does know, as we do today, the plot of the Euripidean play. It need 
not be argued that only the first, Athenian audience could have reacted 
to the tragedy as Euripides wanted it to. But the modern reader must 
always have Euripides’ plan in mind. Thus, the “ Surprise ” Symphony 
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The Aegeus episode is critical in the structure of the Medea 
and the development of its idea. But it is unmotivated. The 
murder of the children is the most ghastly aspect of the play. 
But the idea has no source. The chariot of Helios is the most 
spectacular effect of the tragedy. But it comes from nowhere— 
even Medea seems to have had no foreknowledge of its timely 
appearance. All these things are bad dramatically, if drama must 
fit a mold. But if Euripides was ever a knave he certainly was 
no fool, and what he has done he has done for his purposes. 


How did it happen? Why did it happen? The questions have 
more than academic interest because we must ask as participants, 
because we are Euripides’ audience. He has deliberately involved 
our sympathies with Medea’s cause, he has carefully pulled us 
in as champions of her struggle. He has used dramatic irony 
fully for our benefit: we know what Creon and Jason do not 
know, that they are in danger. (Medea, even in belaboring them, 
never openly threatens them. But we know.) 


And then Euripides suddenly turns his dramatic irony against 
us. We had it all figured out: the revenge would occur, and 
we hoped for the refuge to appear to make the victory complete. 
Well, the refuge has appeared. And now Medea will kill her 
children.—But why her children? The audience must have been 
no less shocked than the chorus. And we cannot avoid a certain 
frustration in being unable to shout at her, “ This isn’t the way 
it was supposed to be at all. We had everything arranged per- 
fectly!” But on she proceeds, relentlessly, taunting us by 
exhibiting the children to us in the orchestra in both the fourth 
and fifth episodes. We had the victory, and it vanished; the 
problem was solved, and the new problem is worse beyond com- 
parison. Kitto and the handbooks generally have missed the 


does not surprise us any longer, although we can still enjoy the second 
movement because we know what Haydn was trying to do. If we had 
no hint of the composer’s intent we could hardly explain his structure. 
So here, although we know the play’s development, we must not be 
satisfied to understand it only obviously. In our minds the forebodings 
of the prologue will probably always be forebodings of the children’s 
death at the end, but the prologue must not be read simply this baldly. 
We must always understand that the e<rlier action of the play does not 
lead in this direction, and we must assume that Medea’s violence can 
be aimed at others, even if we know where it is to fall ultimately. 
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point when they see a single line of action in the play moving 
inexorably to the murder of the children by Medea (and the 
Aegeus episode just removing one difficulty by the grant of 
asylum). Certainly the point is just that the early motion of 
the play is only toward the murder of Creon, Creusa, and Jason. 
And now when that problem is solved, without any warning we 
have gone completely off the track, the play charges off in a 
direction which we did not expect and of which we cannot 
approve. Like the chorus, we find ourselves struggling to be 
freed of that to which we have already given our allegiance. 
Seduced into approving Medea’s revenge, we cannot approve it 
at all. And it is all too late. 

Of course we deserve it richly. If Medea is to be presented 
as a sympathetic character in terms of the myth as we know it, 
the murders which she threatens to commit must be justifiable. 
Euripides, first, has used the chorus to sing that justification, 
and thus to involve us sympathetically in a kind of morality 
which cannot stand examination. Medea’s murder of her children 
must strike us as pretty terrible. Yet Euripides has forced us 
to admit that murder per se is justifiable. We were asked to 
agree that the murder of Jason, Creon, and Creusa was just 
repayment for her desertion and banishment. Euripides helped 
us along. by presenting Jason as an entirely unpalatable char- 
acter, and Creon as rather a fool. Medea’s plot against them has 
been shown to be not the sudden, unthinking reaction of a 
woman scorned, but the reasoned retribution which logic demands 
to insult.' Medea insists on it, the chorus has objectively agreed 
through. half the play, and the audience is drawn to assent too. 

Once we agree, what right have we or the chorus to question 
just two more murders? Js there any distinction between the 
cold-blooded murder of your husband and the cold-blooded 
murder of your children? Once we agree that Medea may commit 
an unjust murder, once we hope that she escape punishment 
entirely, then Euripides examines our morality. “ All right,” 
he says, “if Medea can murder her way through the world ”— 
how many has she committed before the play begins ?—“ let’s 
just add a couple more. And if she ought to escape punishment 
free’, let’s have God himself speed her on her way.” And we 
\bject. But neither chorus nor audience has now any grounds 
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for objecting. Euripides has trapped us in our own flabby 
reasoning, in the morality that justifies any action, be only 
the aggravation great enough. Our stupidity has led logically 
to this conclusion: a crime is committed and the wrong person 
is punished (v. 1333). 

And this is the final horror of the Medea: not that she killed 
the children, contrary to all our expectations, nor even that a 
god approved that which we must all condemn. These are now 
only aspects of the whole. On the stage they make the greatest 
impression, for Euripides always knows how quickly to catch 
our eye, and the mind sometimes lags behind. But the final 
horror is that all of us together, actors and audience, are trapped 
in the world which earlier we demanded, a world which now 
we cannot control. Aegeus comes suddenly from nowhere ; what 
a happy chance! Aegeus exits to nowhere and everything falls 
to pieces. 

Sophocles, in the Oedipus Rex, permitted us such knowledge 
as to lift us beyond the level of the action. Euripides grants us 
just enough to suck us in and trap us. We leave the Rex 
lamenting a good man who destroyed himself. Euripides wanted 
us to leave the AMfedea concerned for ourselves. For we knew it 
all, we had everything under control. But we agreed that we 
had no objection to existing in an irrational world without any 
moral foundation. The second half of the Medea is simply that 
world in action. And the audience can only echo the closing 
words of the chorus: 


~ Ν 
πολλῶν ταμίας Ζεὺς ἐν Ὀλύμπῳ, 
πολλὰ δ᾽ ἀέλπτως κραίνουσι θεοί" 
3 > , 
καὶ τὰ δοκηθέντ᾽ οὐκ ἐτελέσθη. 
a 3 , , τ 
τῶν δ᾽ ἀδοκήτων πόρον ηὗρε θεός. 
τοιόνδ᾽ ἀπέβη τόδε πρᾶγμα. 


T. V. ΒυΤΊΤΒΕΥ. 
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Nothing could touch the pomp and splendour of a Roman 
funeral: the portraits of ancestors carried on parade, the em- 
blems of magistracy, and the ultimate laudation. The thing 
was pageant, and history, and the material for history. 

When by decree of the Senate it was ordained that the obse- 
quies of some person of mark should be celebrated as act and 
homage of the community, at public expense and with a selected 
speaker, the item passed into the record and archives of the high 
assembly. Often no doubt there to be buried and forgotten 
(if there were no curious and competent enquirer), but the 
occasion might be retained in memory, the oration preserved 
by the author or by the family. Apart from that, a long tradi- 
tion in literature enjoined the appraisement of a man’s actions 
and virtues at the end. Among the Roman historians not often 
in Sallust, but Livy was amicable and generous, subsequent his- 
torians quite lavish. 

The two streams of derivation meet and mix in Cornelius 
Tacitus, with the senatorial and documentary in preponderance. 
His procedure will prove instructive, for more reasons than one. 

On a surface view, the recording of events in strict order of 
time, year by year, constrained and hampered a historian. The 
author of the Annales himself bears witness, several times. It 
does not appear that he was unduly incommoded. Various de- 
vices offered. He might discover where he pleased some subject 
for an oration, he could turn aside and digress. Those portions 
of the work confirm his autonomy, reveal his predilections, and 
permit an approach to his character and opinions. 


The obituary notices are likewise the product of will and 
choice. The Annales present twelve entries of this type, em- 
bracing twenty men.? They tend to be put at the end of the 


1Seneca, Suas., VI, 21: hoc semel aut iterum a Thucydide factum, 
item in paucissimis personis usurpatum a Sallustio, 7. Livius benignius 
omnibus magnis viris praestitit: sequentes historici multo id effusius 


fecerunt. 
2 Ann., III, 30, 48, 75; IV, 15, 44, 61; VI, 10, 27, 39; XIII, 30; XIV, 
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annual chronicle. Four are registered explicitly as the last 
events of a year, two are in fact the last items, four penultimate. 
Hence only two in the body of the narrative.* A certain artifice 
might be suspected. Of the men commemorated, five stand alone, 
one entry groups three persons, the rest are disposed in pairs.* 

In four instances the vote of a public funeral is specified, and 
in two of them that ceremony is styled censortwm funus.® Some 
of the other personages may in fact have been accorded that 
supreme honour. For example, the nobiles Cn. Cornelius Len- 
tulus (cos. 14 B.C.) and L. Domitius Ahenobarbus (cos. 16 
B. C.) whose decease is recorded (conjointly and in that order) 
under the year 25.° Each had earned the ornamenta triumphalia, 
and Ahenobarbus was close kin to the dynasty, having married 
Antonia, the niece of Caesar Augustus. 

Not all virt triumphales of the Empire can be deemed to have 
a claim. The award, which Augustus invented as substitute 
and consolation for a triumph, was granted quite frequently. 
With Claudius, it became cheap and was vulgarized. However 
that may be, persons of high public station like the Prefects of 
the City and the holders of a second consulship cannot easily 
have been denied a public funeral. | 

Of the twenty characters singled out by the historian, all but 
three are senators of consular rank. Tacitus has quietly and 
artfully extended the category to take in these three anomalies. 
Namely, Asinius Saloninus (otherwise unknown), who was 
betrothed to a daughter of Germanicus Caesar;’ the Roman 


19, 47. Not taking into account the remarks on Tiberius (VI, 51), 
Livia (V, 1), Julia (I, 53), the younger Julia (IV, 71), and the funeral 
of Cassius’ widow (III, 76); or, for that matter, comment on sundry 
deaths that belong to the narration. 

SIV, 15 (Lucilius Longus); VI, 10 (L. Piso). Each had a public 
funeral. 

*Standing alone, III, 48 (Sulpicius Quirinius); IV, 15 (Lucilius 
Longus); VI, 10 (L. Piso); VI, 39 (Poppaeus Sabinus); XIV, 47 
(Memmius Regulus). A group of three, IV, 44 (Cn. Lentulus, Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, L. Antonius). 

5 Public funerals, III, 48 (Sulpicius Quirinius); VI, 11 (L. Piso) ; 
funus censorium, IV, 15 (Lucilius Longus); VI, 27 (Aelius Lamia). 
For that phrase, cf. XIII, 2 (the obsequies of Claudius Caesar); Hist., 
IV, 47 (Flavius Sabinus). 

IV, 44. 

75. 
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knight Sallustius Crispus, the minister of Augustus and Ti- 
berius;® and L. Antonius (son of the ill-starred Iullus), who 
died in reclusion at the university city of Massilia.® 

The emergence and distribution of these necrological notices 
demands attention: nine of the twelve in the first hexad of the 
Annales, but none in the second (as extant), while the third 
has only three (registering five persons). 

The earliest of them is peculiar and significant. It comes 
nearly halfway through Book III. Had no person of due con- 
sequence in the Roman State passed away in the course of the 
six years preceding? Notable viri triumphales such as M. Vini- 
cius (suff. 19 B.C.) or M. Plautius Silvanus (cos. 2 B.C.), 
it may well be, outlived Augustus.*° Of them, or of certain 
others, no record. Perhaps the historian was slow to see the 
value of the device. Once aware, he exploits it to the full. The 
occasion is the decease of a consular, L. Volusius Saturninus 
(suff. 12 B.C.).4% It is not only, or mainly, for his sake that 
Tacitus operates. A few words for Volusius, and he goes on to 
Sallustius Crispus, recounting his parentage (he was adopted 
by the historian, his great-uncle), the paradox of great ability 
under the show of indolence, the parallel with Maecenas; and he 
concludes with general reflections on princes and their favourites, 
on the transience of power and influence. 

The next entry comes soon after, in the next year. It is 
devoted to P. Sulpicius Quirinius (cos. 12 B.C.).*? That the 
great majority should congregate in the Tiberian books is no 
surprise. The author had a purpose. He wanted to show that 
the matter of Roman history was not yet as dynastic and mon- 
archic as it later became, that there still subsisted quaedam 
amago rei publicae. And (it can be contended in face of con- 
fident doctrines), Tacitus paid little attention to the written 
authorities for the period, doubting their veracity and insight, 
but preferred to build up his narrative mainly on the basis of 
the acta senatus. Further, as he went on he discovered more 


8117, 30. 

®IV, 44. 

10 P, I. Δ, V 444 (to whom should be assigned the anonymous elogium 
at Tusculum, 1. L. 8., 8965); P 361. 

11 1Π, 30. 

12 TTI, 48. 
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and more transactions that evoked the previous reign (or ran 
continuous from its main themes, domestic or foreign), until 
before long he was impelled to announce that, if life was vouch- 
safed, he would turn back and narrate the times of Caesar 
Augustus.‘ The episode in question (the return to Rome of 
D. Junius Silanus) called up to renewed notoriety one of the 
scandals of the dynasty: the affair of Julia, the granddaughter 
of the Princeps. The decease of illustrious survivors (among 
them relatives of the reigning house, or involved in its vicissi- 
tudes) will have contributed to sharpen the historian’s curiosity 
about that earlier and obscure epoch which (it appears) he had 
not studied with sufficient care when he decided to begin his 
imperial annals with the accession of Tiberius. 

The second hexad of the Annales (as extant) is truncated, 
Caligula being lost, and also Claudius down to a point in the 
year 47 (subsequent to the beginning of Book XI). The missing 
books must be allowed for. Two men are known whom other 
sources credit with a public funeral, namely M. Vinicius and 
Passienus Crispus.** Each has a place in the sequence of second 
consulates with which Claudius Caesar embellished the early 
years of his reign, from 43 to 46, and both stand close to the 
dynasty. M. Vinicius (cos. 30, IJ ord. 45) had been married 
to a princess, Julia Livilla, the daughter of Germanicus.*® 
Passienus (suff. 27, 11 ord. 44), who inherited the name and 
the wealth of Sallustius Crispus, was a wit and an orator of 
high celebrity. He must have been mentioned more than once 
in those books—and he was the husband of two princesses in 
succession, Nero’s aunt Domitia and Nero’s mother.’® Nor 
would it have passed the knowledge and ingenuity of the his- 


13 TTT, 24. 

*4 Dio, LX, 27, 4; Schol. on Juvenal, IV, 81. It would take too long 
to discuss the opulent Pompeius, starved to death by his kinsman 
Caligula—fame ac siti periit in palatio cognati, dum illi heres publicum 
funus esurienti locat (Seneca, De tranquillitate animi, 11,10). Generally 
(but I suspect wrongly) identified as Sex. Pompeius, the consul of 14 
(P.I. R42, P 450). The recent treatment in R.-H., XXI, cols. 2265 ff. 
is not satisfactory. 

VI, 30, cf. P.I.R.*, V 445. 

16 Schol. on Juvenal, IV, 81, with the allegation periit per fraudem 
Agrippinae. The previous wife is P.J.R.?, Ὁ 171. 
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torian to discover other persons fit for commemoration (if he 
needed them). 

As for Books XI and XII, to palliate their apparent void, it 
can be pointed out that they contain two concealed obituaries, 
which happen to furnish sharply contrasted portraits of two 
successive legates of Germania Superior. Recording the orna- 
menta triumphal of Curtius Rufus (suff. ca. 43)—not for any 
action in the field but for opening a mine in the territory of the 
Mattiaci—the historian subjoins an anecdote about the sur- 
prising career of that person (humble beginnings, a miraculous 
prophecy of future greatness, and the Emperor Tiberius’ support 
and testimonial), and terminates with a damning character 
sketch of the detestable parvenu—subservient though surly 
towards superiors, oppressive to those beneath, and not easy with 
equals.7 Pomponius Secundus, however (5817. 44), is accorded 
a handsome farewell after his campaign against the Chatti: 
the ornamenta triumphalia are but a small portion of his 
renown, for posterity remembers Pomponius as a poet.*® It can 
be taken that the consular dramatist died not long after—and 
nothing more was going to be said about Curtius Rufus. 

Finally, Books XIII-X VI. Two pairs and one single entry: 
all persons who had not found mention hitherto in this section 
of the work. They exhibit sundry peculiarities. The first chroni- 
cles the decease of C. Caninius Rebilus (suff. 37) and L. Volusius 
Saturninus (suff. 3), the latter dying at the age of 90.19 Cani- 
nius is here described as outstanding in the science of law. No 
other source knows him as a jurist, and it is not clear that he 
was a notable personage. Further, the kind of treatment he gets. 
The necrology is normally benevolent, though Tacitus is ready 
with derogatory comment (social or moral) on several persons, 
such as Sulpicius Quirinius, Ateius Capito, and Domitius Afer.?° 
Of Caninius, who committed suicide (unique among these en- 
tries), he says that nobody thought he had the courage for it, 
such was his vicious effeminacy.*!_ Adventitious and undisclosed 
reasons (it can be divined) go to explain the introduction of 


val, Zl. 1° XITT, 30. 

18 XII, 28. 20 TIT, 48; 75; XIV, 18. 

21TIT, 30: haud creditus sufficere ad constantiam sumendae mortis 
ob libidines muliebriter infamis. 
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Caninius (see below). As for Volusius, a strange omission. 
Tacitus neglects to put on record the important fact that he was 
praefectus urbt. He was appointed under Caligula, presumably 
in succession to the mysterious Ὁ. Sanquinius Maximus (suff. 
IT 39) ; and he held that post to the day of his death.” 

The next pair briefly couples two orators, Cn. Domitius Afer 
(suff. 39), and M. Servilius Nonianus (cos. 35)—but Nonianus 
was also a historian, and he comes off best in the confrontation.** 
Afer, whom Quintilian reckoned the greatest orator he had heard 
and worthy to take rank with the classic performers, had no 
doubt earned a mention several times in the missing books; and 
Tacitus, presenting Afer for the first time (in 26), went on to 
allude to the decline of his oratorical powers in old age.?* That 
was early in the Annales. Some recapitulatory remarks would 
have been pertinent and helpful. By various devices and annota- 
tion Tacitus in the exordium of Book XIII indicates that he is 
making a fresh start and beginning a new section. Thus Annaeus 
Seneca and Afranius Burrus are introduced as though for the 
first time, their personalities and functions being deftly charac- 
terised.2*> Tacitus on Afer and Nonianus seems cursory or 
unduly concise: a revision might have expanded, | 

Nor is everything plain and easy about the last item of all, 
the death of P. Memmius Regulus (suff. 31) in 61.7 Tacitus 
appends an anecdote. Nero fell ill, the courtiers were full of 
alarm and foreboding for Rome, but Nero reassured them. The 
res publica, he said, could look for stay and support to Memmius 
Regulus. If Nero’s illness is the anceps valetudo described in 
the previous year,” there is not much point in the comment 
added by Tacitus: vixit tamen post haec Regulus quiete defensus. 
Now Regulus since his consulship had not been named in the 
Annales (as extant), apart from a piece of annotation on 
Lollia Paullina (he had been one of her husbands).** Tacitus 
pays generous tribute to the virtues and public renown of Mem- 
mius Regulus. To make things clear to the reader, ought he 
not perhaps to have stated that Regulus was the loyal and exem- 


22 Pliny, N.H., VII, 62. For the date of his appointment, P. J. R.*, 
V 661. 

8 XIV, 19. 35. ΧΈΡΙ, 2. #7 XIV, 22. 

TV, 52. 26 XIV, 47. #6 XII, 22. 
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plary novus homo who as consul had managed the destruction 
of Sejanus ? 


Various phenomena in the latest books of the Annales provoke 
reflection. On the lowest count they inspire a doubt whether 
the author revised those books. One might also be impelled to 
wonder whether he lived to complete the work, down to Book 
XVIII (for that is clearly the design and structure, three 
hexads). 


Not that the relative poverty of the necrological rubric in the 
third hexad need in itself be a cause for surprise. The texture 
of history had changed since the days of Tiberius (less for the 
Senate and more for the Palace), and with it the historian’s 
method (and in great part his sources also). He is far less 
preoccupied with the annalistic schema. Further, a number of 
the men commemorated in the Tiberian books were relics of an 
earlier age, whereas the consulars in prominence under Caligula, 
Claudius, and Nero (few of them comparable in fame) could 
be adequately depicted through the actions and performance of 
their prime. 

The author may (it is true) have been guilty of inadvertence 
here or there throughout the work. In conformity with his keen 
interest in the history of Roman oratory, Tacitus allots not less 
than their due to the descendants of Asinius Pollio and Messalla 
Corvinus, the dominant speakers in the time of Augustus.?® 
Messallinus (cos. 3 B.C.), the elder son of Corvinus, delivers 
an oration marked by grace, candour, and tolerance, reflecting 
(it may be surmised) the manner of his parent.*® The historian 
does not report his death—perhaps the oration was honour 
enough. The younger son, Cotta Messallinus (cos. 20), may 
have survived Tiberius.** A speaker of great promise was 
heralded in the person of M. Claudius Marcellus Aeserninus, 
one of the five men (the others ex-consuls) whom Cn. Piso the 


2° For the descendants of Pollio, who present sundry problems, ef. 
J. H. Oliver, A.J. P., LXVIII (1947), pp. 147 ff. 

TIT, 84. 

31 Last mentioned in 32 (VI, 5 and 7), but his proconsulate of Asia 
should fall in 35/6. By his full name M. Aurelius Cotta Maximus 
Messallinus (P.J. R.*, A 1488), to be identified with M. Aurelius Cotta 
the consul of 20 (A 1487). For a fresh proof, J. R.S., XLVI (1956), 
p. 18. 
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legate of Syria asked to undertake his defence.** He does not 
recur in the narrative. Praetor in 19, Aeserninus should have 
had quick access to the consulate. It will therefore be inferred 
that he died not long after 19.533. Aeserninus was a grandson of 
Pollio on the maternal side: also the last of the Claudii Marcelli. 

Again, Cossus Cornelius Lentulus (cos. A. D. 1), praefectus 
urbi after L. Aelius Lamia (cos. 3): Lamia’s decease at the end 
of 32 is registered by the historian, and another prefect was in 
office in 87.5 Cossus is not only known to fame as the general 
who terminated the Gaetulian War in A.D. 6.35 Somnolent 
though he seemed and bibulous, he had the trust of Tiberius 
Caesar, and he never let out a secret: like L. Piso the Pontifex 
(cos. 15 B. C.), a rebuke and a warning to superficial moralists, 
as Seneca is careful to point out.*® 

As for the reigns of Claudius and Nero, three or four men 
can be named who might be thought to deserve an entry. Last 
heard of in 51,°" the great L. Vitellius, consul three times (as 
had been nobody since M. Agrippa), fades from the pages of 
the Annales: yet he was not defrauded of a public funeral.** 
Perhaps his activities (abundantly chronicled) had said enough— 
and the portrait at his first presentation in Book VI could not 
have been improved upon.*® L. Salvius Otho (suff. 33), a close 
and loyal friend of the dynasty (Tiberius liked him, and their 
physical resemblance excited surmise and suspicion), had ren- 
dered unusual services to Claudius, among them a conspiracy 
unmasked, in recognition of which his statue was set up on the 
Palatine.*° Legates of Britain naturally attract the attention 
of the man who married the daughter of Julius Agricola. A. 
Plautius (suff. 29), who led the invasion of Britain for Claudius 


%2TTJ, 11. For his fame, cf. XI, 6f., where he is named in the com- 
pany of consular orators. 

38 Groag, invoking XI, 6, argues that he reached the consulate (P. I. R.?, 
C 928). Against, A. Degrassi, Epigraphica, VIII (1946), p. 38. Nor 
does Degrassi allow him to appear “ below the line” in his Fasti con- 
solari (1952). 

84 VI, 27 (Aelius Lamia). The prefect in 36/7 was L, Calpurnius Piso 
(cos. 27), οἷ. P. I. R,?, C 293. 

85 Dio, LV, 28, 3f., cf. A. H., 1940, 68 = 7. R.T., 301. 

36 Hpp., 83, 141. 

87 XII, 42. $°'VI, 32. 

88 Suetonius, Vit., 3. 40 Suetonius, Otho, 1. 
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Caesar, returning to Rome in 47, was allowed to celebrate an 
ovation (a distinction without parallel under the Empire). 
But Tacitus in a remark about Plautius under the year 57 had 
already referred to that ovation.* 

A Messalla consul with Nero in 58 put old men in mind of 
Corvinus, colleague of Augustus (i.e., in 31 B.C.), so Tacitus 
affirms.*? The family was in decay—this man took financial 
subsidy from Nero (without, however, incurring censure from 
Tacitus). He was also (it appears) the last consul in the direct 
line of the patrician Valerii. Again, ought not Tacitus to have 
set on prominent record the demise of that Paullus Fabius 
Persicus (cos. 34), whom Claudius Caesar (irony rather than 
amity) styled nobilissimum virum, amicum meum?*® He was 
a man of evil living, and, along with Caninius Rebilus, comes 
into the family history of the historian’s wife. They offered to 
contribute towards the cost of games which her grandfather, L. 
Julius Graecinus, had to celebrate. That excellent man rejected 
help from the infamous pair.** Persicus was the last consul of 
the gens Fabia. The decline and fall of the nobilitas is one of 
the main themes of the Annales—brought down by and with the 
aristocratic dynasty of Julii and Claudii, but perishing through 
its own vices also. 


The obituary satisfied various needs and aspirations in the 
historian. The longer a man went on living, the more he was 
struck by the paradoxes of fame and survival, the operations of 
fate or hazard, the ludibria rerum mortalium cunctis +n negotiis.* 
Tacitus is preoccupied with the vicissitudes of the governing 
order, and he insists on making it clear that he writes according 
to the manner and categories of the Roman past. The obituaries 
reinforce his design, and they proclaim his employment of the 
Senate’s archives (not that all the items are thence derived). 

Tradition and the Republic can be suggested in diverse 


41 XIII, 32. 

42 XIII, 34. 

451, L.8., 212, Col. II, 1. 25 (Lugdunum). 

44 Seneca, De ben., II, 21, δ΄. For the vices of Persicus, ibid., IV, 
30, 2. 

46 TTT, 18. 
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fashions. Dying in 32 at the age of eighty, L. Piso the Pontifex 
is in his own person a memorial of history: the son of Caesoninus, 
consul in 58 B.C. and censor. Choice language contributes to 
the effect: Piso’s titles to renown stand in a sequence of bare 
disconnected phrases, reproducing the old annalistic manner.*® 
Similarly, the death of the excellent M. Lepidus (cos. 6) is 
adorned with comments archaic and Sallustian on the Aemilii 
of ancient days.*’ 

Furthermore, Tacitus is able to bring in episodes of Augustan 
history, as when the aristocratic generals Cn. Lentulus the Augur 
and L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, victorious beyond the great rivers, 
echo back to a more expansive epoch, evoking nostalgia and 
pointing the contrast with the deep peace of Tiberius’ reign. 
Not only that. Ahenobarbus’ father will be named, the admiral 
of the Republic and partisan of Marcus Antonius. By a felici- 
tous coincidence the historian can go on to chronicle the death 
of L. Antonius at Massilia—hence a mention of his father Iullus, 
the paramour of Julia, the daughter of the Princeps.*® 

It was the scandal of the younger Julia, brought to notice a 
number of years later, that prompted Tacitus to announce the 
project of a future history (above). A connected theme: was 
Tiberius Caesar in his earlier discomforts and vicissitudes— 
friction with the daughter of Caesar Augustus, the clash with 
the Princeps, the wilful retreat to an island. 

The significance of Tiberius’ sojourn on Rhodes was not 
properly estimated by Tacitus (it can be argued) when he began 
to compose the Annales: a passage alluding to it in Book I may 
not have been there inserted until the historian had come to 
speculate about the reasons that induced the Emperor to go 
away to Capreae.*® Two of the necrological notices cannot have 
failed to stimulate his curiosity. In the year 21 Tiberius re- 
quested that the Senate vote a public funeral for P. Sulpicius 
Quirinius (cos. 12 B. C.).°° Among the reasons he adduced was 


46 VI, 10: patrem ei censorium fuisse memoravi; aetas ad octogesimum 
annum processit ; decus triumphale in Thracia meruerat. 

47 VI, 27: quippe Aemilium genus fecundum bonorum civium, et qui 
eadem familia corruptis moribus, inlustri tamen fortuna egere. 

48 TV, 44. 

49 The reference to Rhodes in IV, 57, itself not well fitted in its near 
context, may have prompted the similar piece of annotation in I, 4. 

5°TTI, 48. 
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the loyalty and good sense of Quirinius. When in official em- 
ployment in the eastern lands, Quirinius had not neglected to 
show respect to Tiberius in reclusion at Rhodes—and Tiberius, 
reminded of those painful years, deviated into a bitter attack 
on another man, M. Lollius, the author of feud and discord.** 
Then, in 23, came the death of Lucilius Longus (suff. 7). No 
superior public offices or provincial commands explain this man 
(who, but for Tacitus, is only a name and date on the consular 
Fasti). But Lucilius Longus had been a personal friend of 
Tiberius all through—in fact the only senator who went with 
him to Rhodes. Wherefore a public funeral and a statue in 
the Forum of Augustus. The abnormal honour caught the 
attention of Tacitus.°? 

Scepticism, experience of affairs, and hostility to consecrated 
opinions predisposed the historian to take an unfavourable view 
of Augustus, which was reinforced by pieces of forgotten knowl- 
edge that came to his notice when he studied the reign of Ti- 
berius. ‘Too late, however, to subvert the standard historical 
tradition or play Tiberius against Augustus. 

The facts emerging about certain consular worthies cast a 
dubious light on patronage and honours in the Republic of 
Caesar Augustus. For the senator lacking benefit of birth, 
advancement accrued (as before) from military merit, from 
oratory, or from science of the law.°? The standard and colour- 
less paragon of the novus homo was C. Poppaeus Sabinus (cos. 
9), enjoying the confidence of the government and kept in a 
provincial command for twenty-four years on end: the obituary 
quietly and suitably hits him off as par negotus neque supra.™* 
The historian, however, goes deeper in his revelations. Three 
detestable novi homines, characterised in the ultimate verdict, 
exemplify the three types of promotion, soldier, orator, and jurist: 
P. Sulpicius Quirinius (cos. 12 B.C.), grasping and much dis- 
liked in his old age, Q. Haterius (suff. 5 B.C.), voluble and 
adulatory, and C. Ateius Capito (suff. 5), the lawyer subservient 
to power.®> The obituaries have their own validity. But the 


δι Tbid.: incusato M. Lollio, quem auctorem Gaio Caesari pravitatis 
et discordiarum arguebat. 

5S21V, 15: ita quamquam novo homini censorium funus. 

537V, 6 (Tiberius’ principles in the award of honores). 

δέν, 39. 

55 TIT, 48; IV, 61; III, 75. 
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author was in a fortunate position—he had been able to display 
two of these three consulars in action, performing to character.*® 

But not all was evil and sinister. Men whom Tacitus approves 
for sagacity, moderation, and civic wisdom can stand as testi- 
mony. Thus L. Piso the Pontifex, nullius servilis sententiae 
sponte auctor;°’ M. Lepidus, whose virtues the narrative had 
adequately attested; °* and old Volusius Saturninus, unharmed 
and unimpaired by the friendship and favour of a whole sequence 
of rulers.*® 

Good and bad stand in contrasted pairs. On the unsavoury 
Caninius Rebilus follows the venerable Volusius Saturninus; 59 
and Domitius Afer is matched and mastered by Servilius 
Nonianus.* 

Further, the selection of entries for the necrological rubric 
indicates a preoccupation with families whose members were 
known to Cornelius Tacitus. The descendants of Messalla and 
Pollio concerned not past history and the annals of Roman 
eloquence only. The direct line of the patrician Valerii had 
lapsed—but Vipstanus Messalla carried their blood through 
descent on the female side, the friend of Tacitus’ youth, and one 
of the four interlocutors of the Dialogus.®? The Asinii show 
several consuls more or less contemporaneous with the historian,®* 
and Asinii in the obituaries ought to be closely scrutinised. 
One is there though only a name and a prospect frustrated— 
Saloninus who was betrothed toa princess.** Another, M. Asinius 
Agrippa (cos. 25), earns a generous laudation for virtue as well 
as pedigree—claris matoribus quam vetustis vitaque non de- 
gener.° No word or act of his had been found worth a mention 


567, 13 and III, 57 (Haterius) ; III, 70 (Ateius). 

57 VT, 10. 

58 VI, 27: M. Lepidus, de cuius moderatione atque sapientia in priori- 
bus libris satis conlocavi. Marcus (cos, 6), not Manius (cos. 11), ef. 
J.R.8., XLV (1955), pp. 22 ff. 

XIII, 30. 

80. 

19. 

PT. R2, V 468. 

68. Asinius Pollio Verrucosus (cos. 81), “ [Po]llio filius” (suff. 85), 
M. Asinius Marcellus (cos. 104), Q. Asinius Marcellus (suff. anno 
incerto, cf. P. 1. R.2, A 1235). 

TTT, 75. 
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by the author of the Annales. As for the Volusii, the consul 
suffect of 12 B. C. hardly seems distinctive enough to inaugurate 
the first of the obituaries (and, as has been shown, he serves to 
bring in Sallustius Crispus). But Tacitus betrays some interest 
in the family, and in its opulence. This Volusius was the 
primus adcumulator, as he observes in a striking phrase.® 
There were two Volusii close coevals of Tacitus, the consuls of 
87 and of 92: 57 quiet men, it may be presumed, and, like their 
old grandfather, not involved in politics or molested by a despot. 

And, to conclude. Like the speeches and the digressions, the 
obituaries may convey personal disclosures about Cornelius Taci- 
tus, consul, orator and historian. What he has to say about Q. 
Haterius shows up the fluent facile speaker who enjoyed an 
enormous vogue in his lifetime, and left nothing behind: it is 
style that matters, and the effort of style.°* Matched with the 
great Domitius Afer, Servilius Nonianus earns the primacy, an 
orator who passed on from eloquence to the writing of history: 
equal in talent to Afer, but a better man, and commended for 
grace of living.®® 


Not that the literary and structural value of the obituary 
should be neglected. Like the historical excursus, it can supply 
variety, tighten a link, or permit a transition most elegant and 
insidious. Reporting the decease of Ateius Capito, Tacitus 
inserts a reference to his rival in mastery of the law, the highly 
respectable Antistius Labeo, who was Republican by family, 
sentiment and doctrine—and not liked by the government. The 
pliant Capito won preferment and the consulate.”° The next 
item is the funeral of Cassius’ widow, the sister of Marcus 
Brutus, concluding Book III in splendour and power and evoking 
the Republic. The imagines of twenty-four noble families 


66 TIT, 30. Observe that Nero in his reply to Seneca is made to adduce 
a Volusius—quantum Volusio longa parsimonia quaesivit (XIV, 56). 
Presumably the long-lived suffectus of A. Ὁ. 3. 

P.I. R.2, V 663; 665. 

®8 IV, 61: utque aliorum meditatio et labor in posterum valescit, sic 
Haterii canorum illud et profluens cum ipso simul exstinctum est. 

8° XIV, 19: mow tradendis rebus Romanis celebris et elegantia vitae 
quam clariorem effecit, ut par ingenio ita morum diversus. 

79 TIT, 75. 
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adorned that ceremony, but not those of the Liberators: sed 
praefulgebant Cassius atque Brutus eo ipso quod effigies eorum 
non visebantur."? 

During his apprenticeship to public life in the reign of Ves- 
pasian Tacitus will have attended the obsequies of illustrious 
survivors, not neglecting the matter and quality of the laudation 
or the informed commentary of old men there present. L. Piso 
wound up his life at last (suff. 27), the son of Germanicus’ 
enemy and praefectus urbi in the last year of Tiberius; *? also 
C. Cassius Longinus (suff. 30), the great jurist, who had come 
back from exile.”* 

Consul himself in the year 97, Tacitus was chosen to deliver 
the laudation on Verginius Rufus, within reach of the purple in 
the crisis that brought down Nero, and surviving the emperors 
who feared and suspected him: Verginius was born in the year 
of Augustus’ death.’4 

Tacitus had witnessed the obsequies of several rulers. When 
he came to chronicle the end of Caesar Augustus, no word of all 
the elaborate ceremonial, no oration. Instead, malice or a 
subversive equity. The spectacle of soldiers on guard excites 
derision—how superfluous and anachronistic! An age had 
lapsed since the tumultuous funeral of Caesar the Dictator.” 
And abundant comment is served up from the bystanders. That 
earlier historian, whom Cassius Dio copied and followed, and 
whose traces can be intermittently detected in the opening chap- 
ters of Book I, duly equipped the spectators with eulogistic 
reflections on their dead ruler.** Tacitus took over those reflec- 
tions, modifying and abbreviating.** But Tacitus goes further. 
He makes the men of understanding, the prudentes, diverge 
into another track. They add the other side, detrimentally. 
More of it, and with more relish.”® 


RonALp SYME. 
BRASENOSE CoLLEGE, OXFORD. 


ΤΣ 70, 

2 P. I. R.2, C 298. For his survival, Pliny, Hpp., III, 7, 12. 
18 I, 9, 

“4 Pliny, Epp., II, 1. 

9. 

76 Dio, LVI, 48 f. 
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81. 10: dicebatur contra, etc. 
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THE ORATORY OF ANDOCIDES. 


The orations of Andocides are concerned with the personal 
activities of their author and were published by him apparently 
to make his defense of his actions better known among the 
Athenians. Andocides’ interest in rhetoric thus was practical 
and personal; he wanted to win his case, but had no particular 
desire to advertise his oratorical powers, as did Antiphon and 
Lysias. Compared with them he seems out of the stream of 
sophistic oratory; this characteristic is what is meant by those 
critics who speak of him as a “ natural ” orator.* 

But the three genuine ? speeches are spread out over a period 
of about twenty years and differ considerably in spirit. This 
twenty years was one in which the new style of oratory was heard 
constantly in Athens, and it is thus logical to expect that some 
of the change in Andocides might be a result of its increasingly 
general acceptance. This is, I think, true. Andocides’ speeches 
show a gradually increasing familiarity with the techniques of 
sophistic rhetoric and at the same time an increasing skill and 
feeling for oratory. Such a development has not been recognized 
by modern critics save in the Johns Hopkins thesis in which 
Samuel Kingsbury observed a slight stylistic development from 
“constraint” in the earliest speech, through the “ confident ” 
naturalness of the De Mysteriis to “a little of the formality of 
deliberative rhetoric ” in the De Pace.* I shall here omit detailed 
examination of the style, which was adequately treated by Kings- 


1Cf. e.g., R. C. Jebb, The Attic Orators, I (London, 1893), p. 106; 
J. Ε΄ Dobson, The Greek Orators (London, 1919), p. 61; and K. J. 
Maidment, Minor Attic Orators, I (Cambridge, 1941), p. 320. In addi- 
tion to these, the most important works for the study of Andocides are 
F. Blass, Die Attische Beredsamkeit, I (Leipzig, 1887), the Teubner 
text, ed. Blass, rev. C. Fuhr (Leipzig, 1913), and the Budé text, ed. 
G. Dalmeyda (Paris, 1930). 

2 Few seriously believe that Andocides had anything to do with the 
speech Against Alcibiades. For discussion of it cf. the works cited in 
note 1 supra and A. E. Raubitschek, “The Case Against Alcibiades,” 
T.A.P.A., LXXIX (1948), pp. 191 ff. 

Cf. Samuel S. Kingsbury, A Rhetorical Study of the Style of Ando- 
cides (Baltimore, 1899), p. 10. 
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bury, but I will try to give an indication of the gradual education 
of Andocides in the rhetorical theories pertinent to organization 
and proof. 

The earliest of Andocides’ speeches is the De Reditu, delivered 
in the Ecclesia sometime between 411 and 405, probably around 
408.* It is an appeal for the restoration of civic rights effectively 
taken from the speaker by the decree of Isotimides after the 
mutilation of the Hermae in 415. Too much stress cannot be 
laid on the fact that the speech was unsuccessful.® Despite the 
services furnished Athens by Andocides, despite the fact that he 
clearly had been regarded as hostile by the oligarchs (cf. De Red., 
13-16), the restored democracy would have nothing to do with 
him, and he again left Athens. 

It seems to me that this lack of success is at least partly a 
result of the rhetorical failure of the De Reditu. There is no 
flattery of the people, almost no use of the popular sophistic 
rhetoric, awkwardness in the manipulation of argument, and to 
my ear a certain insolence of tone. More specifically, I would 
note three rhetorical failures, corresponding as it happens to the 
three types of artistic persuasion distinguished later by Aristotle: 
that resulting from character, that from emotional appeal, and 
that from logical proof (cf. Rhet., 1356a). 

Persuasion from character results from the face which the 
orator exhibits to the audience. It is very difficult, of course, 
to estimate the exact impression any given argument would make 
on an Athenian audience. Blass,*° Jebb,” and Dobson ® all see 
in the speaker of the De Reditu a humble young man. I confess 
I do not really feel this. Andocides is too much the haughty 
aristocrat. An Athenian audience ordinarily had no prejudice 
against noble birth, but it was necessary to combine it with 
humility and a conscientious suppression of anything which 
might alienate the good will of the audience. To secure and 
retain this good will is always the first rule in effecting persuasion 


41.6., after the fall of the Four Hundred and before Aegospotami. 
Cf. Maidment, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), pp. 454 ff. 

®Its failure is clear from the fact that Andocides did not return to 
Athens to stay until after the general amnesty of 403. Cf. De Myst., 4. 

5 Cf. op. cit. (supra, n. 1), p. 324. 

Cf. op. cit. (supra, n. 1), p. 111. 

5 Cf. op. cit. (supra, n. 1), p. 70. 
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by speech.® Andocides has not learned this and sometimes forgets 
to hold the mask of rhetoric steadily before his face. In the 
very first paragraph he harps upon his superiority by birth.’ 
He betrays repeated distrust of the Ecclesia,’ and finally makes 
a statement which has seemed so inappropriate that editors have 
sought to emend the text 12 to prevent Andocides from saying 
(22): “that which you with full knowledge and in fulfilment 
of a promise gave me 1 ask for, if you wish to give it, if you 
do not wish to, I demand it as my right.” 

Secondly Andocides makes absolutely no attempt to stir the 
feelings of the audience. Especially is this noticeable in the very 
abrupt way in which the speech ends. Probably he already 
sensed that his audience was not with him. The topic of his 
patriotism certainly would have afforded a more skilled orator 
an opportunity for at least one flight of eloquence. 

The third failure is the neglect of the logical side of the 
speech. One of the greatest changes brought into Greek oratory 
by sophistic rhetoric was in the nature of the proof. Before the 
middle of the fifth century proof in judicial dispute apparently 
consisted almost solely in direct evidence, that is, in witnesses, 
oaths, testimony of slaves exacted under torture, and similar 
material which could speak for itself.1* From Antiphon on, the 
characteristic element of judicial oratory is logical inference 
within the speech. The major device is argument from proba- 
bility based on signs (σημεῖα), that is, probable indications. More 
positive or scientific proof depends on τεκμήρια, universal signs. 
The former term at least seems to be used in a technical sense 


®°Cf. Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, 29 and Aristotle, Rhetoric, 14l5a. 
These two works are the oldest surviving rhetorical handbooks, The 
former is entirely in the sophistic tradition, the latter, especially in 
the third book, preserves much sophistic material. For emphasis on 
securing the good will of the audience in later rhetoricians cf. Quin- 
tilian, IV, 1, 5. 

10 ὅπου μέντοι δεῖ τὴν πόλιν ἐμέ τι ποιῆσαι ἀγαθόν, ἣ εἴ Tis ἕτερος βούλοιτο 
ἐμοῦ κακίων. .. 

τ ΟὗἨ, especially 819 where it is said that the Boule would be less 
likely to err than the Ecclesia and that the Ecclesia has the right of 
ordering its affairs well or badly as it wishes. 

12 Reiske suggested deleting μή and it is bracketed by Blass. 

18Cf. Kurt Latte, Heiliges Recht (Tibingen, 1920), pp. 21ff. and 
Friedrich Solmsen, Antiphonstudien (Berlin, 1931), pp. 6 ff. 
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already by Antiphon.’* Other devices are argument from con- 
traries, maxims, and examples. All of these arguments were 
bolstered with discussion of certain abstract concepts which were 
then in the process of being defined and which were all presumed 
to be manifest in human life. They included the topic of the 
just and unjust, the legal and illegal, the expedient and inex- 
pedient, the beautiful and shameful, the sweet and bitter, and 
the necessary and unnecessary. 

But of all of this Andocides in the De Reditu shows little 
knowledge. After a proemium which briefly alludes to the argu- 
ment of expediency (3) there follows a narration of the circum- 
stances of exile which continues into an account of Andocides’ 
services to Athens and a promise of future services, all of which 
amount to little more than bribes for his return. It is not until 
§ 22 that he requests to be allowed to resume his full civic rights. 
Here he argues that this is just and expedient, but so briefly 
that this proof,’® if that is what it is intended to be, seems merely 
an appendage on the long list of services. Furthermore, there 
is never any recapitulation. Argument from probability was not 
appropriate, but “justice” could clearly have been developed 
far beyond the absurd argument of § 24 and expediency, though 
referred to in the proemium and perhaps inherent in the narra- 
tion of services, needed to be made more explicit. 


“Cf. Tetr., I, 2, 5: “It is not unlikely, but rather probable, that 
a man wandering around in the middle of the night might be murdered 
for his cloak. The fact that the cloak was not taken is not a sign 
(σημεῖον) to the contrary.” A fragment of the Ars of Antiphon, pre- 
served by Ammonius (περὶ διαφ. λέξ., 8. v. “ σημεῖον," cf, L, Radermacher, 
“ Artium Scriptores,” Wien. Sitzb., CCX XVII, 3 [1951], p. 79), connects 
σημεῖα with things which happened, τεκμήριον with things which are 
going to happen, a use which can be found in Andocides, De Pace, 2. 
In Tetr., I, 4, 10 Antiphon comes close to the technical sense of τεκμήριον 
as a universal sign, the sense which is standardized in Aristotle. 

16K. W. Linder, De rerum dispositione apud Antiphontem et Ando- 
cidem oratores Atticos commentatio (Upsala, 1859), pp. 73 ff. adopts 
a somewhat different system of organization but seems to me too much 
influenced by a desire to fit the speech into a conventional pattern. It 
should be also remembered that the De Reditu is in a sense outside of 
the formal deliberative type, since it is concerned with a private matter, 
though given before the assembly. The only other such speech known 
of is one written by Demosthenes or Deinarchus for Diphilus and men- 
tioned once by Dionysius (cf. De Dinarcho, 11 [659]). 
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Arguments such as these would not have improved the case 
of Andocides philosophically, but they were the sort of thing in 
which the Athenian audience delighted and as such they were the 
road to success. Andocides had of course been away from Athens 
for some years. He probably had had no real rhetorical education 
and furthermore, like Aristophanes and Plato, he may well have 
had an aristocratic dislike of the new modes of moving the mob. 
In any event, he fails to do so. The generally low opinion of 
Andocides held by ancient rhetoricians ** probably is traceable 
to this characteristic. Thus, when Quintilian discusses the genus 
Atticorum (XII, 10, 21), speaking of Lysias, he says: Non 
igitur 1am usque ad Coccum et Andocidem remittemur. Inter- 
rogare tamen velim an Isocrates Attice dixerit. Nihil enim tam 
est Lysiae diversum. The usque can hardly be purely temporal, 
even if Coccus is not a pupil of Isocrates by that name.*’ Quin- 
tilian means to indicate an artistic progression from Andocides, 
who is lacking in art, through Lysias, who conceals it, to Isocrates 
who flaunts it, while pleading all the time, after Cicero, for 
Demosthenes. 

Andocides returned to Athens after the general amnesty of 
403 and took an active part in public life. But in 399 he was 
again brought to trial on the old charge of impiety. In his own 
defense he delivered the De Mysterits in which he deals with the 
charges that he had participated in the profanation of the 
mysteries, that he was involved with those who mutilated the 
Hermae, that the general amnesty of 403 did not apply to 
himself, and that he had illegally placed a suppliant bough 
on the altar of the Eleusinium. The speech shows considerable 
increase in rhetorical consciousness over the De Reditu, but it 
is by no means the work of a professional orator in the sophistic 
tradition. There are three distinct parts: proemium, body, and 
epilogue. The first shows an easier manner than does the intro- 


19 His name does not occur in the rhetorical writings of Cicero. 
Dionysius mentions him only twice (De Thuc., 51 and De Lys., 2). 
Hermogenes was unimpressed (περὶ ἰδεῶν, Ὁ 11). The quip of Herodes 
Atticus is often quoted in this connexion, “ At least I’m better than 
Andocides.” Cf. Philostratus, Vit. Soph., 2, 1, p. 72 Kayser. In general, 
cf. Jebb, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), pp. 87 fff. 

17The name appears elsewhere only in Suidas, s. v. “Coccus,” where 
such a claim is made. 
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duction of the De Reditu. At least some of the change is due 
to the use of commonplaces (cf. Lysias, 19, 2 ff. and Isocrates, 
15, 17 ff.) which Andocides has picked up. Another advance is 
Andocides’ realization that his patriotism must be made evident 
in some more idealistic way than in the listing of past and 
future services. In section five he expresses the appropriate senti- 
ment with simple dignity. The epilogue still lacks a recapitula- 
tion, which might well have been advisable, considering the 
varied charges against the speaker, but does make a successful 
emotional appeal which sounds sincere and natural while includ- 
ing the expected topics. 

To this extent the De Mystervis follows the common rhetorical 
organization of a judicial speech, but the central portion does 
not divide up into narrative, proof, and refutation. Rather it, 
follows a chronological progression, narrating and proving in 
turn. Four parts may be distinguished corresponding to the 
four charges that Andocides must answer: the profanation of 
the mysteries, the mutilation of the Hermae, the validity of 
the decree of Isotimides in terms of the general amnesty, and 
the appearance of the suppliant’s bough on the altar of the 
Eleusinium. 

Aristotle (cf. Rhet., 1416b) and the author of the sophistic 
Rhetorica ad Alexandrum (31) both recognize the wisdom of 
dividing narration into parts when there are many points to 
discuss. The De Mysterus is probably the best example of this 
in Attic oratory, for other speeches which intersperse narrative 
material usually have a general introductory narrative to fill 
the technical requirement. This is true, for intance, of Aeschines’ 
De Falsa Legatione and of speeches 27, 32, 44, 50, and 54 in 
the corpus of Demosthenes. 

In §8 Andocides expresses doubt about the best way to 
organize the speech. This is, of course, a commonplace, but he 
was well advised to choose the form he did, as it turns out, for 
the almost continuous narration not only gives an impression of 
great honesty, but allows Andocides to employ to the full his 
only real oratorical power, the ability to narrate with vividness. 
It was one of his most brilliant thoughts to have turned § 100 
into a hypothetical narration of what a trial of himself would 
have been like under the Thirty. Yet Andocides’ strength in 
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narration was not a result of professional training, but of a 
good general education and a keen eye. He cannot really be 
said to observe the technical virtues of the narrative as taught by 
the professional rhetoricians perhaps as early as Tisias.** These 
were said to be clarity (σαφήνεια), persuasiveness (πιθανότης), 
and brevity (συντομία). Hermogenes says (περὶ ἰδεῶν, b 11) that 
some critics found Andocides ineffective (φλύαρος) and obscure 
(ἀσαφής). To me he seems usually clear enough in narrative, 
though not always in proof,!® and persuasive in total effect in 
the De Mysteriis. It is the need for brevity that he most ignores. 
Not only is the total amount of narrative enormous, but the 
author’s peculiar fondness for parenthesis constantly breaks in 
on the chain of thought.”° 

In the form of proof also the De Mysterus shows a slightly 
greater conformity to the rhetorical pattern than the De Reditu, 
but depends to a degree extraordinary for a Greek oration on 
direct evidence, much of it actually preserved in the manuscripts. 
Note especially section fourteen where the examination of 
Diognetus is given in full. There is no reason to doubt the 
authenticity of this evidence which was presumably published by 
Andocides himself.21_ There is, however, some development beyond 
the De Reditu, for Andocides finds argument from probability 
occasionally convenient. Apparently he cannot produce witnesses 
who will testify that he never informed against his father. 
Understandably it might be difficult to find someone to pledge 
himself to a negative fact after fifteen years of time. In §§ 20 ff., 
therefore, he advances what are in effect arguments from proba- 
bility, although the word εἰκός is not used, nor indeed does it ever 
appear in Andocides in a technical sense. 

The account of the mutilation of the Hermae presents a 
splendid opportunity for argument from probability. Every 
herm in Athens had been attacked, save one. That was the one 


18 Cf. Doxapater in Walz, II, p. 215. The theory is seen also in Rhet. 
ad Alew., 30 and Aristotle, Rhet., 1416b. 

19 Cf., e.g., De Myst., 94. 

20 §§15 and 16 of the De Myst. furnish several good examples of the 
introduction of irrelevant material which checks the flow of the narra- 
tive. 

21 Cf. Wilhelm Schmid, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, I, 3 
(Munich, 1940), p. 139. 
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standing closest to the house of Andocides, clearly pointing to 
him, the reputed descendant of Hermes,”? as the man who had 
deliberately spared it. The acceptable answer to this would have 
been, “Is it probable that I, Andocides, would be so foolish as 
to leave this one herm to point to my guilt? Surely it is a clear 
sign of an attempt to shift blame onto me when 1 am in reality 
innocent.” Yet this argument, so in the sophistic tradition, is 
never even suggested by Andocides who narrates instead a rather 
complex train of circumstances which certainly implicates him- 
self in knowledge, if not in execution, of the plot. 

The discussion of the legal background of the case is marked 
by a similarly great reliance on direct evidence, but toward the 
end of the speech Andocides indulges in a few small arguments 
from probability. In 137-139, for example, he argues that the 
gods cannot consider him guilty of an offense against them or 
they would not have allowed him to sail the seas in safety. This 
is, of course, a σημεῖον, though the word is not used, nor does 
εἰκός appear. The same argument had been hinted at in §§ 113- 
114. Its presence here is not the result of any great faith in 
such proofs on the part of Andocides, but because its contrary 
had been used by his opponents. In 113 he says that the opposi- 
tion claimed that the two goddesses had made him place the 
suppliant’s bough on the altar that he might be punished. The 
author of the speech Against Andocides preserved in the corpus 
of Lysias, whether writing before or after the De Mysterus, 
makes use of the argument that the persecution of both gods 
and men is a sign of the guilt of the accused (cf. In And., 19 ff.). 
Andocides is thus seeking simply to reply in kind to the proofs 
used against him. 

After the success of the De Mystertis Andocides presumably 
returned to a full citizen life in Athens, where, even if he took 
no leading part in events, he could hardly escape the drone of 
oratory. In 390 he was sent to Sparta to help arrange a treaty 
of peace in the Corinthian War. Though they seem to have had 
full authority, he and the other envoys, who included Epicrates, 
Cratinus, and Eubulides, preferred to refer the matter to the 


22 So Hellanicus claimed, cf. (Plutarch), Vit. And., 834 B. Plutarch, 
Alcib., 21 says that Hellanicus traced the descent back to Odysseus. 
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Ecclesia before definitely accepting the proposed terms.** The 
De Pace was apparently delivered in support of the truce. It 
was not successful, and Andocides was again exiled.** The exile 
this time would seem to be a result of the Athenian desire to 
obtain terms which would allow the city to rebuild her empire. 

The De Pace has been accepted by most modern scholars as 
genuine. Stylistically it is compatible with Andocides’ other 
works. The big objection to it has always been the numerous 
errors in historical references. Some have thought that this 
was why Dionysius and Harpocration doubted its authenticity.”® 
Such gross confusion in the knowledge of fifth century history 
was, however, startling to no one in Athens, for Aeschines copied 
the passage fifty years later almost word for word. Apparently 
the knowledge of history among the Athenian populace in general 
consisted of little more than a memory of the names of Marathon 
and Salamis. 

Jebb says of the De Pace, “ The treatment of the subject cer- 
tainly affords no argument against the authenticity of the speech. 
Andocides gave little care to arrangement, and here there is no 
apparent attempt to treat the question methodically.” 25 What 
Jebb had in mind here is presumably the absence of clear-cut 
introduction, narration, proof, and conclusion, for the body of 
the speech is clearly divided into successive refutations of five 
objections which had been made to the peace: that a treaty with 
Sparta would be a threat to the constitution, that the last treaty 
had produced the Thirty and their attendant tragedies, that 
present circumstances required the continuation of the war, that 
the envoys ought to have made peace without appealing to the 
assembly, and that the peace did not restore the Athenian 
empire.” The absence of other formal parts must be considered 


*8 Cf. De Pace, 33-6 and Didymus, In Demos, Phil. X, col. 7 (fr. 149a 
of Philochorus in F. Gr. H., III B 141-2. 

24 Cf. ibid. and (Plutarch), Vit. And., 835 A. 

25 Cf. Blass, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), p. 329 and Jebb, op, cit. (supra, 
n. 1), p. 127. Dionysius’ remark is preserved only by the author of the 
argument to the De Pace (to be found in Blass’ text). In Harpocration 
ef. s.v. “ Hellenotamiai,” “ Neoria,” and “ Pegai.” 

26 Cf. Jebb, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), p. 131. 

27 By answering the other and less important questions first Andocides 
makes his argument appear stronger than it is. 
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in terms of the type of speech. If this is done it will be found 
that of the three genuine speeches of Andocides, the De Pace is 
most in accord with the instructions of the Rhetorica ad Alexan- 
drum and the Rhetoric of Aristotle and most in the sophistic 
tradition. 

The De Pace is not an embassy speech, although Andocides 
has returned from an embassy. From several references it is 
apparent that some discussion of the matter has preceded this 
address, and in any event it is clear that the audience is already 
familiar with the terms of the proposed peace. These were 
probably reported by one of the other envoys in a speech which 
presumably followed the type outlined in the Rhetorica ad 
Alexandrum, ch. 30, i. e., a detailed narration of everything that 
had happened in Sparta. It is all in all rather too bad that 
Andocides did not treat that subject since we probably would 
have gained more historical information, and the subject was 
an excellent one for his powers. As it is, the extant speech is 
simply a deliberative address urging acceptance of the proposed 
truce. It is thus technically in the same genus as the De Reditu, 
but the circumstances called for vastly different treatment. 

There is no need for a real introduction since the matter is 
already understood and no special prejudice has to be overcome 
by the speaker as was necessary in the De Reditu. (Spartanizing 
was apparently not a serious charge.) The omission of the intro- 
duction in these circumstances accords with Aristotle’s remarks 
in the Rhetoric (1415b). 

The peculiar form of the narrative material is also in accord 
with Aristotelian precept (in all probability derived from 
sophistic rhetoricians). Aristotle says (Rhet., 1417b) that in 
deliberative oratory narrative is least common, because such 
speeches are concerned with the future and no one can narrate 
the future; if there is a narrative it will be of things past, in 
order that the audience may be reminded of such events and 
plan better for the future. This is exactly the point of the 
narrative of the effect of past treaties on Athens in the first nine 
sections of the De Pace, of which Andocides uses the technical 
word διηγεῖσθαι in ὃ 9. 

But even though such material is narrative in form it func- 
tions as part of the proof. Thus, technically speaking, almost 
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all of the De Pace is a πίστις in the form of refutation of objec- 
tions made to the proposed peace. Approached from this point 
of view the technicalities are still fulfilled. Aristotle (cf. Rhet., 
1417%b) regards deliberative oratory as an attempt to persuade 
that a given action is or is not just, expedient, or important, and 
he says that this is proved better by examples than by enthy- 
memes (1418a). Andocides’ main argument is that the truce 
is expedient for Athens, and this he duly supports by historical 
examples (3-9). 

The Rhetorica ad Alexandrum (32) gives a fuller list of 
appropriate topics: justice, legality, expediency, honor, pleasant- 
ness, facility, practicability, and necessity. Now we have seen 
that in the De Reditu, which was also a deliberative speech, 
Andocides failed to develop such topics. In the De Pace, on the 
other hand, he makes such extensive use of them that it is clear 
that he is aware of the kind of arguments expected. Thus, in 
terms of what Sparta has suffered from Athens the terms of 
peace are more than just (23) ; the expediency of the treaty for 
each of the cities involved is considered in turn (17-23); the 
treaty will give all of Greece peace and independence (which is 
argument based on τὸ καλόν) (17); it is not practicable to 
continue the war without the help of Persia (15); there is no 
necessity for the war (13). 

The speech ends with a conclusion in which the lines of peace 
and war are carefully drawn and appeal is made to the audience 
by stating that the envoys have made delegates of them all. The 
historical passage immediately preceding clearly leaves the im- 
pression that the choice of peace will lead to a revival of the 
golden age of Athens. The De Pace, thus, shows a steady hand 
in dealing with the material and subtlety in maintaining the 
goodwill of the audience. Andocides had, in effect, become imbued 
with the spirit of contemporary rhetoric. He even shows a 
tendency to avoid hiatus. Perhaps the doubts of Dionysius and 
Harpocration as to the authenticity of the De Pace are based on 
a perception of such a change rather than on historical objections. 

The argument may be summarized as follows: Andocides had 
no training in the sophistic rhetoric, and his conservative back- 
ground perhaps left him with little sympathy with it. In his 
earliest speech, the De Reditu of about 408, he was forced to 
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adopt some of the devices of the new rhetoric, but he handles 
them badly, and rhetorically the speech is a failure, as it was 
in reality. By the time of the De Mystervis of 399 Andocides 
has matured artistically and is able to handle rhetorical devices 
when he finds them useful without destroying the mood of the 
speech. His life in Athens in the following years gave him an 
even greater familiarity with the rhetorical method which has 
influenced heavily the De Pace of 390, a speech in general agree- 
ment with the rules for deliberative oratory as found in the oldest 
surviving handbooks. 


GEORGE A. KENNEDY. 
HarvaRD UNIVERSITY. 


ARCHAISM AND COLLOQUIALISM IN THE USE OF A 
LATIN NEGATIVE PATTERN. 


In three recently published articles on the Latin negative 
pattern consisting in general introductory negative itemized or 
strengthened by neque... neque (cf. Cicero, Sen., 57: agro bene 
culto mhil potest esse nec usu uberius nec specie ornatius) ,* 
I have reached these conclusions: that this pattern originated 
in the pleonastic negation of early Latin and became an effec- 
tive instrument of popular and literary expression ; that Terence’s 
exclusive use of the epexegetic form of the pattern is a significant 
mark of his style; that a number of variations on this pattern 
are found in Latin literature. Further study may illumine the 
nature of archaism and colloquialism. 


I 


Since the relative popularity of a pattern of expression can 
best be determined by comparing its frequency of appearance 
with that of another pattern which does the same work, such 
a comparison has been made between the negative pattern so 
far studied and the pattern consisting in general negative 
emphasized or itemized by aut... aut, wel... wel, -we... -ue, 
or a combination of these positive disjunctives (cf. Cicero, 
Sen., 65: admirari satis non possum uel hominis ipsius con- 
tinentiam uel temporum disciplinam). These two patterns will 
hereafter be referred to respectively as pattern neque and 
pattern aut. 

On the basis of frequencies computed by compiling the aver- 
age number of instances of the two patterns per hundred 
Teubner pages of authors represented by at least forty pages 
of text,* the progressive shift in popularity from pattern neque 
to pattern aut becomes clear: 


1“The Origins and Survival of a Latin Negative Pattern,” A.J.P., 
LXXVII (1956), pp. 396-407; “A Terentian Pattern of Negation,” 
C.W., XLVII (1955), pp. 203-5; “Variations on a Latin Negative 
Pattern,” C.J., 1 (1955), pp. 253-4. 

* Thirty-seven Teubner lines are counted as a page. Short fragments 
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FREQUENCIES BY PERIODS, 


Pattern neque Pattern aut 
Archaic Period 2.3 8 plus 
Ciceronian Age 4.1 4.5 
Augustan Age 2.0 3.5 
Silver Age 6 3.0 
Ancient Latin Literature 19 3.3 plus 


These statistics well suggest the ascendancy of pattern neque 
in the Archaic Period, but studies of individual authors are 
just as revealing. Plautus uses pattern neque ten times and 
pattern aut twice, both times introduced by ne. Such discrimi- 
nation of usage is tantamount to use of pattern neque wherever 
possible; for the introduction of pattern neque by ne seems to 
be exclusively an idiom of legal Latin.* There survive in frag- 
ments of Pacuvius, Cato, and Accius not included in the 
survey of frequencies four instances of pattern neque as against 
none of pattern aut. Terence, having a frequency of pattern 
neque of 4.2, greater than that of any writer of the Silver Age 
except Asconius, has a frequency of .6 in the use of pattern 
aut. In this period the Auctor ad Herennium is alone in 
using pattern aut with a higher frequency than pattern neque, 
4.4 vs. 2.6 plus; but even his frequency of pattern neque is 
higher than that of any Silver Age writer except Asconius, who 
has an impressive 5.7 plus. 

Cicero himself uses both patterns freely and shows only a 
slight preference for pattern neque; but, whereas three authors 
of the Archaic Period (to Plautus and Terence add Cato) 
prefer pattern neque and only one, pattern aut, of eight authors 


are not included in the computation unless they are units in themselves, 
as are the speeches from Sallust’s Hist. But the remains of Cato’s 
speeches are too fragmentary to include. Suspect works are included 
if their genuineness has been strongly defended, and if they contain 
either pattern: e.g., included are the two Sallustian Epp. ad Caes., the 
Comment. Pet. of Quintus Cicero, and Heroides 15-21; excluded are all 
of the App. Verg. except the Catal., and the suspect Ovidiana, including 
the Jb. Both B. Gall. 8 and B. Alex, are ascribed to Hirtius. Impertinent 
adespota are not included. 

*This form is found only in Ep. de Bacch., 12; and in Cicero, Leg., 
II, 67, and III, 11. But ne is exceeded only by neque in the number of 
times it introduces pattern aut in ancient Latin literature. 
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of the Ciceronian Age four (Lucretius, Cicero, Catullus, Nepos) 
prefer pattern neque and three prefer pattern aut (Varro, 
Caesar, Hirtius), two of them (Caesar and Hirtius) using it 
with higher frequency than any author in the entire list uses 
pattern neque; one (Sallust) shows no preference. Only one 
Augustan writer (Propertius) prefers pattern neque; five 
prefer pattern aut; and one (Manilius) uses neither pattern. 
In the Silver Age, after excepting the seven writers who use 
neither pattern or show no preference, we find that pattern 
aut predominates in the work of seventeen writers; pattern 
neque, in the work of only one, Asconius. 

A different statistical grouping reveals the same tendency. 
Seven of nineteen Archaic, Ciceronian, and Augustan authors 
use pattern neque with a frequency of fully 2.0, compared with 
two of twenty-five Silver authors so using the pattern. Seven 
Archaic, Ciceronian, and Augustan writers use pattern aut with 
a frequency of fully 2.0, whereas fifteen writers of the Silver 
Age use it with this frequency. The high frequencies of 
pattern aut in the extensive works of Cicero and Livy— 
frequencies above the averages of the respective periods— 
coupled with the very low frequency of the pattern in the large 
corpus of the Elder Pliny, make the frequencies of pattern aut 
in the Ciceronian and Augustan Ages higher than that found 
for the Silver Age. 

The practice of Fronto is what we might expect of the leading 
archaizer: he uses pattern neque with a frequency of 3.2; pattern 
aut, with a frequency of 2.2. 

But the pattern neque can in no period baldly be labeled an 
archaism. Although it declined in popularity during the Silver 
Age, perhaps because of prejudice against a popular usage and 
in favor of the cancellation principle applied in non nihil, it 
never became obsolete; for three of the last five writers of the 
period (Pliny, Tacitus, and Juvenal) each use it once. Seneca 
the Philosopher, no archaizer, uses pattern neque twenty-one 
times. Perhaps just as significantly, he first quotes the Ennian 
nemo ciuis neque hostis and then in indirect discourse reproduces 
it thus: neminem ... neque cituem neque hostem (Ep., 108, 33). 
The searcher who goes beyond Fronto finds instances in vulgar 
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Latin; * and the pattern has survived generally in the modern 
Romance languages, presumably having always held its own in 
the language of the people. 

We may compare the history of the use in America of gotten, 
as historically well authenticated a past participle of get as is 
got. From the seventeenth century on, got was the usual form 
in England, but gotten continued to hoid its own in America. 
According to the Oxford New English Dictionary, Webster’s of 
1864 states that gotten is obsolescent in the United States, a 
judgment which a grammarian of the Silver Age might have 
passed on pattern neque, had he consulted only a part of the 
literary evidence. But both gotten and pattern neque survived 
in full vigor in living speech. 


II 


Pattern neque in general can be called an archaism only in a 
carefully circumscribed way, but one specific form of the pattern 
seems justly to deserve the name; namely, that form introduced 
by neque used as a general negative. 

In only one of the three examples of this type used by Plautus, 
Curc., 402-3, is the introductory neque reinforced (by profecto) : 
non wnforabis me quidem, nec mihi placet / tuom profecto nec 
forum nec comitium. In the other two examples the general 
neque is reinforced by no conjunction or adverb, but there is 
an insulating interval between the introductory neque and the 
disjunctive neque’s which prevents misunderstanding: non 
redderes / neque de illo quicquam neque emeres neque uenderes 
(Trin., 133 f.); [se. dicito] neque med umquam deseruisse te 
neque factis neque fide... (Capt., 405). Compare the identical 
Greek practice of invariably leaving an interval between intro- 
ductory οὐδέ and the resumptive negatives: οὐδέ τις αὐτῇ / μίσγεται 
οὔτε θεῶν οὔτε θνητῶν ἀνθρώπων (Hom., Od., VII, 246-7). 

The principles inferrible from the practice of Plautus are 
followed by Cicero, Quintus Cicero, and Sallust, the only other 
Classical authors who use this form.* The pertinent passage from 


“Cf., e.g., Aether. Peregr. 27; and the Cartons des Rois (eighth 
century), in H. F, Muller and P. Taylor, Chrestom. of Vulg. Lat. (New 
York, 1932), p. 204, passim. 

°I give the introductory expressions: neque enim: Cic., Att., XIV, 
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Sallust is remarkable for its symmetry: aliter neque priuata res 
neque publica neque domi neque militiae regi potest.® 

The fact that there are no examples of the neque-introduced 
pattern in the literature of the Augustan and Silver Ages is in 
itself significant; for neque-introduced pattern aut is common 
during this period. The reappearance of this form after an 
apparent lapse of almost two hundred years, in the writings of 
Fronto, confirms a belief that it was an archaism in the Fron- 
tonian sense, an expression used by the antiqui which their 
successors had not properly appreciated:* neque wero umquam 
ratio fortunam aequiparat, neque maiestate neque usu neque 
dignitate (Hp. ad M. Caes., I, 3; p. 8, Naber; I, p. 88, Loeb). 
Cicero had a liking for moderate archaism; § the Sallustian ἢ}. 
ad Caes. are full of archaisms; and even critics who will not 
accept the ascription of the Comment. Pet. to Quintus Cicero 
place that work within the period of Fronto’s antiqui.® 

But wherein does the archaism consist? The recently quoted 
Plautus, Curc., 402-3, illustrates how a general negation may 
begin with non and be continued by a neque in its turn strength- 
ened by neque... neque: the negation grows naturally in snow- 
ball fashion. In view of the fact that we have counted in all 193 
instances of neque-introduced pattern aut, what scruples can 
have arisen, particularly in the minds of Silver Age writers, to 
block the development of neque-introduced pattern neque? With 
no reference to this particular question, it has been debated 
whether the neque used in combination with such particles as 
autem, enim, tamen, and vero retains its conjunctional character 
or is used as the equivalent of non in the archaic manner; but 
at least it is clear that the use of unreinforced neque to equal 
non was no regular idiom of the literature of the Silver Age.?° 


3, 2; Tusc., I, 99; Off., 1, 185; neque uero: Cic., 2 Phil., 68; neque 


tamen: Quint. Cic., Comment. Pet., 53; non... neque: Cic., Acad. Pr., 
II, 52; neque .... neque: Cic., Fam., XIII, 27, 2; Sall., 2 Hp. ad 
Caes., 73. 


®Muretus almost certainly follows and elaborates on this passage, 
using many of the same expressions (I, p. 79, Frey). 

7Cf. C. Knapp, C. W., XV (1921-22), p. 188. 

8 Cf. De Or., III, 42; 1Π, 46; III, 143. 

9 Οἵ, A. Gudeman, “ Literary Frauds among the Romans,” 7. A. P. A., 
XXV (1894), p. 154. 

1° See E. Lifstedt, Syntactica? (Lund, 1942), I, pp. 338-42. Probably 
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I suggest that, just as Plautus and Cicero felt that in connexion 
with pattern neque... : neque... neque there had to be either 
a specfic word reinforcing the introductory neque or an interval 
to insulate the introductory neque from the first disjunctive 
neque, so the writers of the Silver Age, seeing in neque only a 
conjunction, did not use that form of pattern neque which in- 
volved distinction between the same conjunction used as intro- 
ductory and as resumptive negative. For them, pattern neque 

: neque ... neque may have had an archaic ring somewhat 
like that of the neque... haud of Plautus and Terence. But 
pattern neque... : aut... aut, also introduced by conjunctive 
general neque, was free from such disturbing traits: the general 
negative and the disjunctives were different words, and there 
was no suggestion of old-fashioned negative piling. 

If the absence of pattern negue...: neque... neque from 
the literature of the Silver Age derives from such attitudes in the 
minds of writers, we can infer that neque was then felt to be a 
pure conjunction in such expressions as neque autem, neque 
enim, neque tamen, and neque uero even when they did not 
introduce pattern neque." 

Ill 

We have seen that not until the Silver Age is there evidence 
that many writers of any period perhaps avoided pattern neque 
as an archaism or colloquialism. But there is evidence that even 
before that time this pattern was much used in colloquial con- 
texts. In addition to such use by Plautus and Terence, Catullus’ 
high frequency of 3.2 is entirely due to his using the pattern 
twice in poem 10, where in general “ the forms of expression are 
thoroughly colloquial.” ?* And the 13.6 frequency of Vergil’s 
Eclogues far exceeds the 1.6 plus of the Georgics and the 1.1 


Asconius (Scaur., 21) expresses the attitude typical of Silver Age 
writers. He quotes Cicero, Scaur., 2: ac neque... factum .. . potuit 
imitari, with this comment: haec werba ... ac neque, eam uidentur 
habere naturam ut semel poni non soleant; quia est coniunctio dis- 
wunetiua.... 

11 Τὴ addition to the passage from Léfstedt cited above, see J. B. 
Greenough, H. S.C. P., II (1891), pp. 140-1; and W. Kroll, “ Nec = Non,” 
Gl., XXI (1933), pp. 100-8. 

12 E. T. Merrill, ed. of Catull. (Boston, 1893), p, 21. 
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of the Aeneid. But both Cicero’s philosophical works and his 
orations show a higher frequency than his letters. 

For obvious colloquialisms we turn to what may be considered 
either variations on patterns neque and aut, or—as seems more 
likely—independent conversational patterns of negation doing 
the same work of expression as the more standard ones. Recog- 
nition of the archaic character of neque-introduced pattern neque 
serves as an introduction to two examples of colloquial incon- 
cinnity. 

In Livy, 11, 24, 5, neque as a general negative introduces a 
strange negative pattern which may evidence an implicit aver- 
sion on the author’s part to resuming the negation by means of 
neque’s after introductory neque: the pattern is nec... : aut 
... neque. The consul Servilius comes before the estranged 
commons to exhort them to arm against the approaching Vol- 
scians, and, after explaining that no civic matter can take pre- 
cedence of the war at a time of extreme peril, says that, nec st 
sit laxamentt aliquid, aut plebt honestum esse ... arma pro 
patria non cepisse, neque patribus satis decorum, per metum... 
adflictis clutum suorum fortunis consuluisse. The same pattern 
is used by Fronto, Ad Amicos, I, 1 (p. 178, Naber; I, p. 285, 
Loeb): Neque forte aut temere necessitudine ἰδέα sumus copulati, 
nec ultro me amicitiae Corneliant adpetisse fateor. 

The inconcinnity of these two examples is fairly mild and, for 
those possessing our background, easy to explain; but it is real 
inconcinnity, and it leads us on to a striking Livian anacoluthon. 

The second sentence of 11. 40, 8, reads thus according to the 
virtual consensus of the MSS: sed ego nihil iam pati, nec tibs 
turpius quam mihi miserius, possum, nec, ut sum miserrima, diu 
futura sum. “1 can no longer feel pain at (or endure) any act 
of yours, disgraceful for you rather than distressing to me, nor 
shall I have to endure much longer my utter wretchedness.” 
The syntactic flaw of the pattern is that the introductory nihil 
is carried on perfectly only in the first disjunctive element—by 
turpius and miserius; there is nothing in the second disjunctive 
element to connect with nihil. Still, the passage is understandable 
and J. B. Greenough 15 well justifies the sense: “ Veturia herself 


18 Ed. of Liv. I and II (Boston, 1892), p. 224. 
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has reached the height of wretchedness, and her son’s further acts 
cannot increase her misery, but only his disgrace... .” 

I. Bekker substituted nec for quam, thus effecting an easily 
read pattern neque with balance of nec tibt turpius and nec mtht 
miserius and taking the second nec of the MSS out of the pattern 
neque: “1 can no longer endure anything either more disgrace- 
ful for you or more painful to me; nor... .” R. S. Conway 
began '* by accepting both Bekker’s nec and M. Miiller’s emenda- 
tion of quam to usquam (nec tibi turpius usquam nec mihi 
miserius), the latter on the assumption of haplography ; and then 
in the 0.C.7. edition with C. F. Walters, wrote ego mihi 
misertus nihil iam pate nec tibi turpius usquam possum, inasmuch 
as mihi miserius could have fallen out before nihil tam by 
haplography due to homoearchy, have been added in the margin, 
and have been put back in the wrong place; thus there would 
be no further need for Bekker’s nec. J. Bayet in the Belles 
Lettres edition of 1940-6 simply emends the first nec of the 
MSS to non. 

But all these emendations are unnecessary. For if Livy was 
capable of other inconcinnities in negative usage,’® he was capable 
of this one, especially in view of the many other examples of 
inconcinnity in his work.’® Besides, doubtful as is Livy’s intent 
to accommodate his syntax to Veturia’s state of mind, it seems a 
fine subtle touch that Veturia, while she preserves her dignity, 
is sufficiently aroused to neglect strict correlation. 

The passages discussed in this last section present colloquial- 
isms, instances of casual disregard for regularity of structure. 
Neque-introduced pattern neque is an archaism, a venerable 
pattern apparently avoided by writers of the Silver Age on 
grounds of syntax or style. But the basic pattern neque is only 
relatively speaking an archaism or a colloquialism, for it occurs 
in all periods and all types of Latin literature, albeit with varying 
popularity. 

PauL R. MurpnHy. 


OHIO UNIVERSITY. 


** Ed. of Liv. II (Cambridge, 1901). 

15 Cf. Ε΄ S. McCartney, “ Psychological vs. Logical in Latin Syntax: 
Some Aspects of Synesis,” C.P., XVIII (1923), pp. 301-2, on negative 
usage in Liv., V, 2, 4. 

Cf. J. L. Catterall, “Variety and Inconcinnity ... in the First 
Decade of Livy,” 7.A.P.A., LXIX (1938), pp. 292-318. 
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A NEW LETTER OF ANTONINUS PIUS. 


In the Strymon Valley in the neighborhood of the Bulgarian 
town of Sveti Vra¢ an inscribed marble plaque, complete below 
and at both sides but broken away above, was found in 1946 and 
with a good photograph has now been published by Dimiter 
Detschew, “ Ein neuer Brief des Kaisers Antoninus Pius,” 
Jahreshefte des 6sterreichischen archdologischen Institutes im 
Wien, XLI (1954), pp. 110-18 (cf. J. and L. Robert, Bull. Ep., 
1956, πη. 159, and A. 6. Woodhead, 8. £.G., XIV [1957], no. 
479). Having checked the reading against the photograph, 
I present the following text. 


A. D. 158 
. Ἰωνήσουσιν οἱ ξένοι -- -- ---------- ] 
pélous ὑπὲρ τῆς χώρας ὁπότε οἱ πολεῖται ὑπ[ὲρ 


wv καὶ δούλων καὶ ἃ οὐκ o[? [εἴα er )ήματά 
ἐστιν τοσοῦτον τελεῖτε V εἴ τι αὖθις γρα [πτ]έο[Ὁ] περὶ τού- 
ὄ του διδάξαιέν με ὃ ἄξιόν ἐστιν γνῶναι ὑμᾶς ἐν τέ [λΊει, 
συνχωρῶ ὑμεῖν καὶ τοῖς σώμασι τοῖς ἐλευθ[ ρος ἃ ἃ [δι7ὰ χρό- 
νου φόρον διδόασιν δηνάριον ἑκάστῳ ἐπιβαλεῖν, [ἵνα] 
- 4 A - 
καὶ τοῦτον σχοίητε πρὸς τὰ dvavKaia ἕτοιμον πόρον. [β]ου- 
~ 

λευταὶ ὀγδοήκοντα ὑμεῖν ἔστωσαν, διδότω δὲ ἕκαστος 

7 3 ’ ΄ 3 Ν Ν - ,ὔ - 

10 πεντακοσίας ᾿Αττικάς, ἵνα ἀπὸ μὲν τοῦ μεγέθους τῆς βου- 
- 4 ε - / 4 Ν ~ 

λῆς ἀξίωμα ὑμεῖν προσγένηται, ἀπὸ δὲ τῶν χρημάτων 
a ΄ ¢ ε la 
ἃ δώσουσιν πρόσοδος. οἱ ἐνκεκτημένοι παρ᾽ ὑμ[1}ν ὑπακουέ- 

- Ν ‘ Ἁ , 
τωσαν τοῖς ἄρχουσι πρὸς Tas δίκας Kal διώκοντες καὶ φεύ- 

/ / 
γοντες μέχρι διακοσίων πεντήκοντα δηναρίων. ἐπρέσ- 

/ qa Ν 
1ὅ Bevov Δημέας Παραμόνου καὶ Κρίσπος Tookov, οἷς τὸ ἐ- 
΄ , > Ν ~ « ’ 3 - 
φόδιον δοθήτω, εἰ μὴ προῖκα ὑπέσχηνται. εὐτυχεῖτε. 
vacat 
- 
Ἐγράφη καὶ ἐτέθη πολιταρχούντων τῶν πε- 
ρὶ Οὐαλέριον Πύρρον ἔτους θπρ. 
] [κοιν]ωνήσουσι οἱ ξέϊνοι τῆς πεντηκοστῆς ( ) κατὰ τοὺς νόμους} Det- 


schew, [κοιν]ωνήσουσιν vel [συγχ]ωρήσουσιν Woodhead. 2 κυ[ρί]ους 
Detschew ; ᾿πολεῖται ὑπ[ὲρ legit “Oliver de imagine luce confecta, 
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[at περὶ τῶν βο] [ὥν Detschew. 3 οὐκ κ[ εἴα κτ]ήματα Oliver, 
οὐκ {[ov]x} [ἀναθ]ήματα Detschew. 4 ὙγὙρα[πτ]έο[ ν] legit Oliver ubi 
Detschew ἤρχ[ετε ᾿ ποιεῖν] restituit. 5 ἐν ré[A]e legit Oliver ubi 
Detschew [εἴρηται] restituit. 6 restituit Detschew, qui τοῖς post 
σώμασι omisit. 7 [ἵνα] restituit Oliver ubi Detschew ὥστε praebet 
ut certum. 8 Detschew. 12 ὑμ[εῖν] Detschew. 


“_ _ — the outsiders — — — on the land, when you, the citizens, 
have so much to pay on whatever — — — and slaves and objects 
of silver are not for use in your house. § 2. Seeing that they 
would only inform me again that something ought to be pre- 
scribed concerning this on which it is right for you to make the 
final decision, J hereby grant to you permission to impose also 
a tax of one denarius apiece on those free persons who tradi- 
tionally pay a poll tax, in order that you could put your hands 
on this tax too, a ready source of income to meet your com- 
pelling needs. § 3. Let your council be one of eighty councilors, 
and let each contribute 500 Attic drachmas, in order that there 
may come to you prestige from the importance of your council 
and an income from the sums which they will contribute. 
§ 4. The outsiders who have acquired estates in your territory 
shall be subject to the jurisdiction of your magistrates, both as 
plaintiffs and as defendants, in cases up to 250 denarii. § 5. As 
ambassadors were acting Demeas son of Paramonus and Crispus 
son of Tuscus, to whom the travel money is due unless they have 
offered to bear the expense themselves. Farewell. 


“Tt was drafted and ordained in the term of the politarchs 
Valerius Pyrrhus and his colleagues, in the year 189.” 


Line 1: There seem to be three letters missing at the begin- 
ning of line 1. Detschew restores [xow]ovicovow. This is not 
impossible but of course unsupported by evidence. An active 
form of ὠνέομαι would not be rare and would fit the context too. 
Detschew’s restoration ξένοι is supported by the contrasting 
πολεῖται Of line 2, but the rest of his restoration is quite arbitrary. 


Line 2: The first two letters, largely lost in the transportation 
of the inscription, were read as xv by Detschew who restores 
κυ[ρί]ους. The photograph shows traces of a kappa, then of a 
letter that could be a upsilon, then there is a lacuna of one letter 
of normal size or of two narrow letters. Traces of two letters 
which look like vr follow the word πολεῖται, and if one restores 
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im[ép τῶν, only two letters remain. Detschew’s restoration 
βο] ὧν may well be correct, though οἵ |wv fits the spatial require- 
ment also. For the use of ὑπὲρ see 8. H.G., IX, 8, lines 61-2: 
ὑπὲρ δὲ τῶν ἐπικτήτων πάντων τελεῖν τὰ γεινόμενα. 

Line 3: The sense of most of the passage emerges clearly 
enough: “ when you, the citizens, have to pay so much on — - 
and slaves and jewelry which are not..«.... para.” The 
basic texts to illuminate this passage are that of Alfenus Varus 
cited in the Digest, L, 16, 203, In lege censoria portus Siciliae 
ita scriptum erat: servos, quos domum quis ducet suo usu, pro 
is portorium ne dato,* and the constitution of Constantine repro- 
duced in the Cod. Iust., IV, 61, 5: Universi provinciales pro his 
rebus, quas ad usum proprium ... revehunt, nullum vectigal a 
stationarus exigantur. Accordingly, the emperor is mentioning 
slaves and other things which to the citizens are οὐκ | οἰΪκί εἴα 
κτ]ήματα. In fact a curved stroke as of a lunate sigma, epsilon, 
theta, or omicron appears after the word οὐκ. Since neither 
sigma nor theta should follow the kappa of οὐκ, the choice les 
between epsilon and omicron, hence ο[ ἐΪκ[ εἴα. Detschew’s solu- 
tion {..«} [ἀναθ]ήματα is condemned by his recourse to emenda- 
tion, but the restoration «r|jpara is supported by Cassander’s 
grant to Cassandrea-Potidaea, S. 1. 6.5, 332, δίδωσι δὲ καὶ ἀτέλειαν 
αὐτῶι καὶ ἐκγόνοις καὶ εἰσάγοντι καὶ ἐξάγοντι τῶν ἐπὶ κτήσε. The 
formulas of Greek grants of ateleia* contain many parallels for 
the limitation. I cite only one, S.J. G.5, 941: ἀΪ τέΪλειαν εἶναι 
Φωκαιεῦσιν ἐμ Μαγνησίᾳ ax[dvrwv]| ἐξάγοντας ὅσα ἂν εἰ ἰς] τὸν ἴδιο[ ν 
oixklov [ἐ]ξάγουσιν. The reference in our text is not to a sales 
tax (so Detschew) but to the absence of ateleia, to the payment 
of duties on imports which like rural slave labor do not come 
under the definition of the words suo usu. 

Line 4: One blank space appears before the conjunction «i 
and this 1 interpret as punctuation. Hence the conditional 
clause begins a new sentence. The photograph, moreover, does 
not support Detschew’s reading jjpx[ere ποιεῖν͵, but suggests 


1Then follow the definitions of domum and of suo usu. See the 
commentary of Siegfried J. De Laet, Portorium: étude sur Vorganisa- 
tion douaniére chez les romains, surtout ἃ Vépoque du Haut-Empire 
(Rijksuniversiteit te Gent, Werken uitgegeven door de Faculteit van 
de Wijsbegeerte en Letteren, 105 [1949], pp. 428-31). 

2, W. Larfeld, Griechische Epigraphik (Munich, 1914), pp. 394-402, 
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ypar[-—-. The first letter is either pi or gamma, because there 
could be a second hasta, though the crossbar then is too high 
for an eta. But the stroke which Detschew read as the second 
half of an eta does not reach the horizontal bar and looks to me 
accidental. The second letter is certainly rho, and the third 
can be alpha or lambda but hardly chi. Hence the word would 
seem to begin either πρα[-- or ypa[-. This naturally suggests 
to me the restoration ypa[wréov], or rather ypa[rr]éo[v], and 
the interpretation that the complaint here would have been the 
absence of γεγραμμένα, i.e. articles of a written code or decree 
to which reference could be made. An example may be found 
in the letter of T. Quinctius Flamininus to Chyretiae, J. G., 
IX (2), 898 = 5. 1. G.°, 593: “ As for those who have not re- 
covered what belongs to them,” says Flamininus, ἐὰν ὑμᾶς διδάξωσιν 
καὶ φαΐνωνται εὐγνώμονα λέγοντες, στοχαζομένων ὑμῶν ἐκ τῶν ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ 
γεγραμμένων ἐγκρίσεων, κρίνω δίκαιον εἶναι ἀποκαθίστασθαι αὐτοῖς. 

Line 5: Detschew interprets all of lines 4 and 5 as continuing 
the subject of lines 1-3. On p. 116 he punctuates and explains 
εἴ τι αὖθις ἤρχἰ ετε ποιεῖν], περὶ τούτου διδάξαιέν pe (sc. of ξένοι). He 
puts a period at the end of line 5 as the end of the section. 
I of course place only a comma at the end of line 5 and make 
different restorations in accord with new readings. In my inter- 
pretation the subject of lines 1-3 has changed so that the ἕένοι 
are probably not the unexpressed subject of διδάξαιεν. People in 
general might, but particularly Roman officials would be liable 
to inform the emperor that a ruling was desirable. I suspect 
that Roman officials have asked for a ruling by the emperor on 
the permissibility of the tax or duty which the city wished to 
impose (lines 1-3) on the outsiders. The emperor as he gives 
the desired ruling in support of the city, foresees a similar 
request from Roman officials concerning the tax envisaged in 
lines 6-8. 

Line 6: The free persons who pay a phoros at a certain time 
are persons who enjoy no national, professional, or personal 
status of immunity. They are being distinguished from free 
persons who are never called upon to pay a phoros. 

Line ἢ: The word φόρος here means tributum capitis, the 
ordinary annual poll tax of the non-privileged provincial, male 
or female, within certain age limits. Ulpian (cited in Digest, 
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L, 15, 3) wrote: Aetatem in censendo significare necesse est, 
quia quibusdam aetas tribuit, ne tributo onerentur: veluti in 
Syrus a quattuordecim annis masculi, a duodecim feminae usque 
ad sexagensimum quintum annum tributo capitis obligantur. 


Severus and Caracalla, as cited in the Cod. Iust., IV, 62, 3, 
write: non solent nova vectigalia inconsultis principibus institut. 
Hence only the emperor could have granted the city permission 
to impose taxes of its own on the outside landowners and on the 
free labor outside the citizenship. The emperor clearly recog- 
nizes that cautious Roman officials would not make decisions in 
judicial or administrative cases without some declaration by the 
emperor ; but the protasis of lines 4-5 expresses, I think, concern 
on his part about appearing to interfere with the freedom of 
the cities. 

At the end of line Ὑ Detschew reads as sure, ὥστε, of which 
no trace appears in the photograph. Since I doubt that four 
letters could have been accommodated 1 restore [iva]. For ἵνα 
and the optative after a primary tense see Ed. Schwyzer, Grie- 
chische Grammatik, II, p. 323 (cf. Brugmann-Thumb, p. 581). 


Line 9: Old Greek cities and cities founded by Hellenistic 
kings had large councils; these corporations usually contained 
between 300 and 600 members. For instance, Plato, Laws, VI, 
756 B, called for a council of 360 for the new city being founded. 
Western municipia on the other hand, had small councils; the 
usual size was 100, but in a small town the council might have 
as few as thirty members.* Perhaps towns founded by the 
Romans in the East had small councils too. This was true 
certainly at Tymandus where a council of 50, to be increased 
later, is attested by M.A. M.A., IV, 236=—J/.L.8., 6090: 


numerum autem decurionum interim quinquaginta hominum 
instituere 


debebis gs’ deorum autem inmortalium favor tribuet ut aucti[s] 
eorum viribus adque numero mai[or] eorum haberi c<oypia 
possit. 


Hence we may place this new Macedonian city in the group of 
those with an essentially Western council, because the Gerusia 


* J. Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, I? (Leipzig, 1881), p. 184. 
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at Sparta and the Areopagus at Athens did not serve as models 
either.* 


Line 10: The swmma honoraria of 500 Attic drachmas = 500 
denarii compares favorably with that of 400 denarii for the 
decurionate at Muzuc, but is less than the 1000 denarii at Thu- 
bursicum Numidarum and naturally far less than the 5000 
denarii at the important town of Cirta.© The Lex Pompeia on 
which the constitutions of Bithynian towns were based did not 
specify any summa honoraria for the decurionate (Pliny to 
Trajan, CXII); however, it was customary for those chosen 
super legitimum numerum to show their appreciation by gifts 
of 1000 or 2000 denarii, and some smaller sum was surely expected 
from every new decurion after Trajan’s reply (CXIII). A 
council of 80 would have about five new councilors each year. 


Lines 12-14: The phrase οἱ ἐνκεκτημένοι occurs in an inscrip- 
tion of Beroea,* M. Demitsas, Ἢ Μακεδονία (Athens, 1896), no. 


‘For the Spartan Gerusia, which had 28 or 23 members under the 
Principate, see K. M. T. Chrimes, Ancient Sparta (Manchester, 1949), 
pp- 141-6 and A. M. Woodward, Historia, I (1950), pp. 620-1. Bruno 
Keil, “ Beitrige zur Geschichte des Areopags,”’ Ber. sachs. Ak. Wiss. 
zu Leipzig, Phil.-hist. Kl., LXXI (1919), 8, p. 84 concludes that only 
incumbents of the eponymous and royal archonships became normally 
eligible for the Areopagus of the Principate, but he overlooked J. G., 113, 
3668, τὸν γενόμενον π]ολέμαρχον (so I restore), which proves that all 
three higher archonships were means of entry, and he overlooked 7. G., 
II?, 2339. 

°See R. M. Haywood apud Tenney Frank, An Economic Survey of 
Ancient Rome, IV (Baltimore, 1938), p. 77. 

ὁ On independent outsiders who have land in the territory of a Mace- 
donian city see M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the 
Roman Empire (Oxford, 1926), pp. 560 f., note 92, and J. A. O. Larsen 
apud Tenney Frank, An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, IV (Balti- 
more, 1938), pp. 458 f., note 23, and p. 444. Sometimes they co-operated 
but at other times they were very aggressive like the eparchikoi of 
J.H.S., XXXIII (1913), pp. 318-20, no. 17, who derive their appelia- 
tion, I think, from the fact that they belong to the province but not to 
any of the local πόλεις καὶ ἔθνη. In Gaul the cities and ethné had their 
Council of the Three Gauls, but the independent Roman landowners and 
businessmen had a parallel organization which even after 212 was still 
called the cives Romani in tribus provinci(i)s Galli(i)s consistentes 
(Ann. Ep., 1955, 210, published by A. Audin, J. Guey and P. Wuil- 
leumier, R. H.A., LVI [1954], pp. 297-335). Instead of ethnics after 
their names the representatives have the words prov. Lugud. or provine. 
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58: Λεύκιον Καλπούρνιον [elicwva | ἀνθύπατον Bepovalilou καὶ οἱ 


ἐνκεκτημένοι | Ῥωμαῖοι τὸν ἑαυτῶν πάτρωνα. The independent land- 


owners, some or most or even all of whom were probably Roman 
citizens, are forbidden to take cases concerning small amounts 
to the court of a Roman judge. Cases up to 250 denarii, even 
when the independent landowners are defendants, become sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the authorities in the local city. The 
imperial government is perhaps more concerned with the pro- 
tection of the cities against the outside landowners than with 
protection of Roman citizens against the now remote possibility 
of persecution by local Greeks. Not the same, of course, but a 
similar limitation occurs in another imperial letter, J. G., V (1), 
21, where in cases not involving a capital charge the emperor 
will agree to hear only those concerning more than 1000 denarii. 
Those for less than 1000 denarii and for more than 250 denarii 
would go to the proconsul or his legate, unless the parties were 
content to have it tried in the court of the local city. 

The phrase καὶ διώκοντες καὶ φεύγοντες may be compared with 
the formula in the senatus consultum de Asclepiade et alvis ὅσα 
τε ἂν αὐτῶν... παρ᾽ ἑτέρου μεταπορεύωνται, ἐάν τέ TL Tap’ αὐτῶν 
. . . ἕτεροι μεταπορεύωνται, upon which follows the grant of a 
choice of tribunal.? In the famous grant of a choice of tribunal 
to Seleucus of Rhosos, however, the extant text lends no support 
to the assumption that the same formula was once engraved on 
the inscription from Rhosos.* On the contrary, it is actually 


[Belgic]ae or province. Acquitanic. On similar groups elsewhere see 
David Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor (Princeton, 1950), index s. v. 
* Resident Romans.” 

77.G., XIV, 951 = Riccobono, Fontes*, I, no. 35. The Greek text is 
complete. The mutilated Latin text has benefited from new fragments 
published by C. Pietrangeli, “ Frammenti del ‘Senatus Consultum de 
Asclepiade’ ricuperati sul Campidoglio,” Bull. Com. Arch., LXIX (1941), 
pp. 109-12, and by suggestions from Εἰ. De Visscher, L’Antiquité Classique, 
XIII (1944), pp. 26-7, so that the pertinent section now reads, [eorum 
potestas et optio sit, seive domi le]gibus sueis vel(int) iudicio certare 
seive apud magistratus [nostros vel Italicis iudicibus seive in civitate 
leibera aliqua earum, quae perpe|tuo in [amicitia p(opuli) R(omani) 
mansejru[nt, ubei velint utei ibi iudicium de eis rebus fiat]. 

SInscr. gr. et lat. de la Syrie, III, 718, originally published by P. 
Roussel, “ Un Syrien au service de Rome et d’Octave,” Syria, XV (1934), 
pp. 33-74. Important commentary by Fernand De Visscher, “ Le statut 
juridique des nouveaux citoyens romains et l’inscription de Rhosos,” 
L’Antiquité Classique, XIII (1944), pp. 11-35 and XIV (1945), pp. 25-59. 
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excluded because the lacunae are not long enough to have accom- 
modated even so short a version of the formula as that in the 
new imperial letter. De Visscher® has always seemed to me 
right in asserting that Seleucus of Rhosos could exercise the 
choice only as defendant. No version of the formula καὶ διώκοντες 
καὶ φεύγοντες Was necessary in the grant to Seleucus of Rhosos, 
because the basic rule, actor sequitur forum ret, was in no way 
being violated; in the new imperial letter, on the other hand, 
the words were necessary, because the basic rule was indeed being 
violated for certain petty cases, just as it was in the senatus 
consultum for certain cases involving Asclepiades. 

Lines 17-18: What was “drafted and ordained”? Surely a 
decree of the city now completely lost. The inscription origi- 
nally consisted of a local decree based on the permission recorded 
in the imperial letter, the text of which is communicated as an 
appendage to the main document like the decision of the prefect 
after the decree of the Areopagus in the Eleusinian inscription, 
Hesperia, XXI (1952), p. 882. The magistrates, who are called 
in the Macedonian fashion politarchs, number perhaps five or 
six but surely more than two. They are not duovirt or quattuor- 
virt under a Greek name. The date, as Detschew recognized, 
is that of the Augustan Era beginning with the Battle of Actium. 

As for the city’s name and character, it is a new city, hardly 
an Alexandropolis founded by Alexander (so Detschew) but 
rather Parthicopolis (so J. and L. Robert), perhaps in replace- 
ment of a decadent Alexandropolis (so again J. and L. Robert). 
The names of the ambassadors are not those of Roman citizens, 
though the chief magistrate does have Roman citizenship. Since 
the date is given by the era of Actium, the city belongs to the 
province of Macedonia, as Detschew recognized, and not to 
Thrace. The council is of a Western (Latin) type; yet the chief 
magistrates are not duoviri but a whole board of politarchs as 
in Greek cities of Macedonia. 

It may be worth while to list the extant articles of the im- 
perial letter. The first article (lines 1-4), of which the ὁπότε 
clause represents a justification, has lost the main clause except 


° L’Antiquité Classique, XIV (1945), p. 43. For a different view see 
Ernst Schénbauer, “ Die Doppelbiirgerschaft im rémischen Reiche und 
ihre Wirkung auf die Rechtsentwicklung,” Wiener Anzeiger, LXXXVI 
(1949), pp. 343-69, especially pp. 362-9. 
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for the perhaps crucial words οἱ ξένοι and ὑπὲρ τῆς χώρας. The 
ὁπότε Clause suggests that the first article permits the city to 
collect the usual local duties on imports and exports from the 
independent landowners who own estates in its territory. The 
phrase ὑπὲρ τῆς χώρας, on the other hand, might suggest that the 
first article permitted the city to impose, not customs duties but 
a land tax. Between these two possibilities I incline to the first 
explanation. The second article (4-8) permits the city to levy 
a poll tax of its own on the free non-citizens (local labor) who 
pay the tributum capitis to Rome. The third article (8-12) fixes 
a numerus legitimus and a summa legitima for the city’s council. 
The fourth article (12-14) subjects the (Roman) outsiders with 
estates in the city’s territory to the jurisdiction of the city in 
all cases up to 250 denarii. The last article (14-16) gives the 
usual recognition to the ambassadors. 

The course of events leading up to the emission of this letter 
may probably be reconstructed as follows. The city attempted 
to impose a tax or custom duty on the independent landowners. 
The permissibility of the tax was challenged, and Roman officials 
announced that they would have to ask the emperor for a ruling. 
The city then appointed two ambassadors to present her side 
of the case and used the opportunity to consult the emperor 
about increasing the Council, about establishing a minimum 
summa honoraria for councilors and about final jurisdiction for 
the city in petty cases involving outsiders who owned estates in 
her territory, perhaps also about the question of the city’s right 
to impose a poll tax of its own on free non-citizen labor, though 
this question was not necessarily on the agenda for it may have 
owed its regulation to the foresight of the emperor or his 


advisors. 
JAMES H. OLIVER. 
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DID MELISSUS BELIEVE IN INCORPOREAL BEING? 


G. Vlastos, in Gnomon, XXV (1953), pp. 34-5, claims that 
he (and J. E. Raven before him) have laid to rest “ the alleged 
corporeality of Melissean Being in the grave which contains 
Burnet’s famous dogma of Eleatic materialism.” There is a 
surprising finality about this claim of Vlastos’, and it behooves 
his critics to consider whether such finality is justified. I think 
myself that, while Vlastos’ arguments are forceful and well ex- 
pressed, they still fail to carry absolute conviction; and in this 
brief discussion I shall try to set out the reasons for my 
scepticism. 

Vlastos lays great stress on the “plain words” of Melissus 
recorded in Simplicius, Phys., 87, 4 (Melissus, Fr. 9 Diels) : 
ἕν δ᾽ ἐὸν δεῖ αὐτὸ σῶμα μὴ ἔχειν. εἰ δὲ ἔχοι πάχος, ἔχοι ἂν μόρια, καὶ 
οὐκέτι ev εἴη. We ought to add, at the beginning of the fragment, 
the words “ εἰ μὲν ὃν εἴη, δεῖ αὐτὸ ἕν εἶναι" ἕν δ᾽ éov . . . ,” for these 
words are added by Simplicius at Phys., 109, 34, where he quotes 
the passage for a second time. 

These “ plain words” are in fact anything but plain; for we 
do not know whether they refer to the Eleatic One, or to the 
“each one” of a pluralist hypothesis. It is true that on both 
occasions Simplicius quotes Melissus in order to show that 
Melissus’ Being was incorporeal, and he seems to suppose that 
there is a reference here to the Eleatic One. But this evidence 
is not conclusive. Both Zeller, in his fifth edition, and Burnet, 
in Early Greek Philosophy, argued that Melissus’ argument 
referred to the “ each one ” of the pluralists, and that Simplicius 
had simply misapplied the argument. This point of view is 
tenable. The ancient commentators were constantly becoming 
confused about the two different types of One, as is shown by 
their reports of Zeno’s arguments;' and even if Simplicius’ 
reporting of Melissus’ words is correct, we cannot be so sure 
about his interpretation of their application and their force. 

Critics of Zeller and Burnet admit that Simplicius’ opinion 
is not gospel, but they think that, since “Being is One” is 
Melissean doctrine, therefore the argument necessarily concerns 


1 See Simplicius, Phys., 99, 9 ff. 
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Melissus’ own One-Being.? Vlastos thinks that the two conse- 
quences, “ Being has no σῶμα ” and “ Being has no πάχος ” must 
be true for Melissus himself, and he says: “ There is no escape 
from this conclusion except on the assumption that Melissus’s 
argument is deliberately sophistical, a hypothesis so improbable 
that no one has dared to sponsor it.” 

The point at issue here is: If we suppose that Melissus’ argu- 
ment is directed against each one in a plurality, how can we 
imagine that it does not apply to his own One-Being also? This 
is a cogent argument against Zeller, but it can be met—simply 
by supposing that Melissus, like Zeno, used certain arguments 
against plural ones without realizing that these arguments might 
be valid against the Eleatic One also. Zeno certainly seems to 
have used double-edged arguments of this kind,*® and it should 
be noted that the argument in Zeno, Fr. 1 (according to what 
seems the most probable interpretation )* is almost identical with 
the argument of Melissus, Fr. 9. 

Why should not Melissus have argued in the same way as 
Zeno? If we want an explanation of the apparent blindness, we 
might suggest that Zeno and Melissus distinguished sharply 
between the Indivisible One-Being of Parmenides and the Ones 
of a plurality—for which, probably, no one postulated indivisi- 
bility before the Atomists.° Perhaps they were not altogether 
consistent in this matter; perhaps they should have realized that 
their arguments would apply to the Eleatic One also. But to 
accuse them of intellectual error is a very different matter from 
accusing them of deliberate sophistry, and in any case we must 
always remember that at this early period there was not yet a 
clearcut distinction between “logic” and “ sophistical argument.” 


J. E. Raven ® denies the validity of this comparison between 
Melissus and Zeno; his view is that, whereas Zeno argued de- 


3 Viastos, loc. cit., p. 34. 

351 have discussed this point in regard to Zeno in Phronesis, II, No. 1 
(1957). 

*“ One thing separated from another” probably implies the division 
of each unit having magnitude into two further units. I have discussed 
this matter more fully in the article referred to in note 3, also in an 
article on Zeno due to appear in J. H.8., LXXVII (1957), Part 2. 

5 See my article mentioned in note 3. 

ὁ Pythagoreans and Eleatics, p. 88. 
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structively against pluralism, Melissus argued constructively 
about the Eleatic One—giving it the new attribute of infinity, 
for one thing. But there seems to be a fair number of destruc- 
tive arguments in Melissus (Fr. 8, 10, etc.), and there is no 
reason why Fr. 9 should not belong to the destructive variety. 
Raven’s argument is suggestive, but not conclusive. 

Thus I cannot see that the “alleged corporeality ” of Melis- 
sus’ Being has yet been finally laid to rest; and in the meantime 
there are some arguments against its alleged incorporeality. The 
main point is that made by Vlastos himself: “ How can Melissus’s 
Being be ‘ infinite in magnitude’ (B3) if it is incorporeal and 
has no πάχος at all?” Vlastos argues that Melissus meant 
“infinite ” in a purely temporal sense. Now it must certainly 
be admitted that Melissus argued for the infinity of Being from 
the temporal angle; if what-is had no beginning, then it must 
be unlimited. But “unlimited” surely implies “lacking a 
limit in any sense whatever ”; it seems to me that Melissus has 
tried to prove infinity in all senses by proving it in only one 
sense. This would, admittedly, be a “ sophism ”—as such argu- 
ments have been called since the time of Plato and Aristotle; 
but sophisms of this kind, based on linguistic confusions, were 
bound to arise, and constantly did arise, in this early period. 
There would be nothing at all unexpected in this. 

But supposing that Melissus’ Being has no body and no dimen- 
sions: what happens to the basic Eleatic argument that Void 
is Not-Being and therefore does not exist? The argument 
appears to have been used by Melissus BY (10), ἀνάγκη τοίνυν 
πλέων εἶναι, εἰ κενὸν μή éorw—and even if this is (as Vlastos sug- 
gests) merely a dialectical argument against current belief, the 
argument against κενόν would still stand, I think; but in any case 
we do not know for certain that the argument is purely dialectical.’ 
Perhaps Vlastos would say that Melissus’ Being was neither 
“full” nor “void”; but if so, we have no fragment in which 
such an idea is even faintly suggested. 


7 Vlastos also mentions Aristotle, De Gen. et Corr., 325a 14, but this 
need not refer to Melissus particularly; further, Vlastos attributes to 
Aristotle “the statement that both Melissus and Parmenides (!) believed 
that only sensible things had being” (Diels, 28 a 24-5), but I am not 
sure that Aristotle said this with particular reference to Melissus and 
Parmenides (see Metaph., 1010a1). 
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Besides, Vlastos is compelled by his theory to do violence to 
Aristotle’s evidence; he talks of “ Aristotle’s stronghanded 
methods of foisting his own categories on the thought of his 
predecessors.” Now 1 fully agree that Aristotle analysed the 
sayings of earlier philosophers from his own point of view, and 
sometimes spoke of what they ought to have said, rather than 
what they did say. But it is another matter to attribute to him 
actual false statements and major distortions. 

Aristotle at Metaph., 986 b 18 says quite definitely: “ It 
seems that Parmenides was specially concerned with One in the 
light of pure reason (κατὰ Adyov),® and Melissus with material 
One (τοῦ κατὰ τὴν ὕλην). Now Vlastos’ theory about this is that 
Aristotle, who ascribed infinity to ὕλη only, supposed that Melis- 
sus, since he made his One infinite, was thinking particularly of 
τοῦ κατὰ τὴν ὕλην ἑνός. But if the opposition was between λόγος 
and ὕλη (not εἶδος and ὕλη), this is not necessarily true, and 
even if it is true, I think it highly unlikely that Aristotle could 
have made such an entirely false statement as Vlastos wishes 
to ascribe to him. In any case, if someone like Melissus had in 
point of fact developed the idea of Incorporeal Being as Vlastos 
has said, would not Aristotle have been more likely to turn 
several somersaults in admiration, and hail Melissus as a sober 
man among drunkards? 

Aristotle criticizes Melissus as follows in Soph. 5,167 b 13: 
οἷον ὃ Μελίσσου λόγος, ὅτι ἄπειρον τὸ ἅπαν, λαβὼν τὸ μὲν ἅπαν ἀγένη- 
τον (ἐκ γὰρ μὴ ὄντος οὐδὲν ἂν γενέσθαι). τὸ δὲ γενόμενον ἐξ ἀρχῆς 
γενέσθαι. εἰ μὴ οὖν γέγονεν, ἀρχὴν οὐκ ἔχειν τὸ πᾶν, ὥστ᾽ ἄπειρον. οὐκ 
ἀνάγκη δὲ τοῦτο συμβαίνειν. οὐ γὰρ εἰ τὸ γενόμενον ἅπαν ἀρχὴν ἔχει, 
καὶ εἴ τι ἀρχὴν ἔχει γέγονεν. 

The argument is expressed in the form, “It isn’t true to say 
that, because all A are B, therefore all B are A,” because that 
is the form immediately relevant to Aristotle’s discussion. But 
the real point must surely be that there are two kinds of ἀρχή--- 
temporal and spatial. Everything that has a temporal ἀρχή must 
perhaps “come to be ”—but not everything that has an ἀρχή of 
any kind whatever. This seems to be the real point of the 
criticism, judging by the phrase at the end of the restatement 
in Soph. El., 6, 168 Ὁ 35: ὡς ἄμφω ταὐτὰ ὄντα τῷ ἀρχὴν ἔχειν, TO TE 


® Raven, op. cit., p. 87 translates κατὰ λόγον as “ ideal,’ but I doubt 
the correctness of this translation. 
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γεγονὸς kal τὸ πεπερασμένον. Thus on the basis of these two pas- 
sages, we may feel reasonably confident that Aristotle thought 
that Melissus’ Infinite was something rather more than a merely 
temporal one. 

Now to return to the actual fragment. If Simplicius is a 
correct reporter, it ran as follows: εἰ μὲν ὃν εἴη, δεῖ αὐτὸ ἕν εἶναι" 
ev δ᾽ ἐὸν δεῖ αὐτὸ σῶμα μὴ ἔχειν. εἰ δὲ ἔχοι πάχος, ἔχοι ἂν μόρια, καὶ 
οὐκέτι ἕν εἴη. What is the subject of the first sentence? τὸ ὄν 
or ἕκαστον τῶν ὄντων; “ If it is an entity, it must be one ”—why ὃ 
Because Being excludes the possibility of anything else “ being ” 
or because nothing can exist unless it is a firm unity? “If it 
is one, it must have no body ”—why not? Presumably because 
“if on the other hand (εἰ δέ) it had πάχος, it would have parts 
and no longer be one.” 

These questions are difficult to answer; but I think that the 
difficulty of answering them shows that we should not be too 
dogmatic about the general interpretation of the fragment. It 
looks to me—and apparently it looked to Burnet and Zeller 
also—as if the argument is in the form of a dialectical refutation 
of pluralist assumptions. Vlastos and Raven see it in a different 
light; they are entitled to their opinion, but it should be clearly 
realized that it is an opinion, and not a certainty.® 


N. B. Boor. 


E. Croxpon, SuRREY. 


Ι might add that in most cases I find myself in agreement with 
Vlastos’ opinions; this one is an exception. 
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AUGUSTINE, CONF., IX, 10, 24. 


In describing his vision at Ostia, Augustine tells how he and 
his mother arose in contemplation above corporeal objects, even 
above the heavens with their sun, moon, and stars; and he con- 
tinues: Ht adhuc ascendebamus interius cogitando et loquendo 
et mirando opera tua et venimus in mentes nostras et tran- 
scendimus eas, ut attingeremus regionem ubertatis indeficientis, 
unde pascis Israel in aeternum veritate pabulo, et abi vita 
saprentia est, per quam fiunt omnia ista, et quae fuerunt et quae 
futura sunt, et ipsa non fit, sed sic est, ut fuit, et sic erit semper.* 
Pusey translates: “ Yea, we were soaring higher yet, by inward 
musing, and discourse, and admiring of Thy works; and we 
came to our own minds, and went beyond them, that we might 
arrive at that region of never-fading plenty, where Thou feedest 
Israel for ever with the food of truth, and where life is the 
Wisdom by whom all these things are made, and what have been, 
and what shall be, and she is not made, but is, as she hath been, 
and so shall she be ever.” * 

The precise meaning of the phrase ibi vita sapientia est is 
obscure in Pusey’s translation. All other versions that I have 
consulted * give substantially the same rendering; and no trans- 
lator, so far as I know, has offered an explanation of this state- 
ment. Augustine’s words at first seem to say that the life of the 
soul in perfect union with God is identified with divine Wisdom. 
But taken literally and without qualification, this would be sheer 
pantheism, and it is surely not what Augustine intended. Does 
he mean to say, then, that divine life is identified with divine 
Wisdom? Such a statement is obviously true. But how is it 


1 Augustine, Conf., 1X, 10, 24 (p. 259, 13—p. 260, 4, ed. Gibb-Mont- 
gomery = P.L., XXXII, 774). 

2 The Confessions of S. Augustine, tr. by Ἐς B. Pusey, in A Library 
of Fathers, I (Oxford, 1838), p. 174. 

87. G. Pilkington in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers (New York, 
1886); C. Bigg (London, 1897); William Watts, ed. by W. H. Ὁ. 
Rouse, in Loeb Classical Library (London, 1912; reprint, 1919); Sir 
Tobie Matthew, revised by Dom Roger Hudleston (London, 1923); 
Vernon J. Bourke in The Fathers of the Church (New York, 1953) ; 
French translation by Pierre de Labriolle in Collection Budé, 5th ed. 
(Paris, 1954) ; Italian translation by Fratel Norberto (Torino, 1924). 
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pertinent to the context? We are compelled, therefore (if we 
take the rendering given by the translators), to understand St. 
Augustine to mean that the life of the soul in perfect union with 
God is identified with divine Wisdom as participated in by the 
soul in its beatific state.* 

Although this interpretation can be defended, I feel that it 
does some violence to the unity of the passage and that it does 
not fully bring out Augustine’s meaning. In the first place, the 
attention of the reader throughout the sentence is focused on the 
intellect: ascendebamus cogitando ... venimus in mentes nostras 
... pascis Israel veritate pabulo.® When we reach the climax, 
therefore, the unity of thought is somewhat upset by the state- 
ment “ Life is the Wisdom... .” It was not so much life that 
we had been led to think of all along but rather wisdom. And 
then, after doing the necessary mental focusing required by the 
statement, “ Life is the Wisdom ... ,” we are obliged to make 
a further adjustment at the end of the sentence where Wisdom 
becomes the subject of the last four verbs. 

My suggestion, therefore, is that if sapientia is taken as the 
subject of est, if the Platonic and Neo-Platonic overtones of 
vita are understood, and if the emphasis placed on the predicate 
noun vita in this unusual position is felt,® the meaning of the 


41 would not say that this interpretation (apart from the difficulties 
of the present context) is impossible; for Aug., De Trin., I, 6, 10 (P. L., 
XLII, 826), says: Neque enim ipsa vita aeterxa mortalis est secundum 
aliquam mutabilitatem;: ac per hoc Filius Dei, quia vita aeterna est, 
cum Patre etiam ipse intelligitur, ubi dictum est, Qui solus habet 
immortalitatem, Hius enim vitae aeternae et nos participes facti, pro 
modulo nostro immortales efficimur. Sed aliud est ipsa cuius participes 
efficimur, vita aeterna; aliud nos qui eius participatione vivemus in 
aeternum. 

5 Even the expression ut attingeremus regionem ubertatis indeficientis, 
properly understood as an adaptation of the language of Plotinus (cf. 
Enn., III, 5, 9 [vol. I, p. 332, 18-19, ed. Henry-Schwyzer]), refers to the 
never-fading plenty of the intelligence when it is full of its object. See 
Jean Pépin, “Une curieuse déclaration idéaliste du ‘De Genesi ad 
litteram’ de saint Augustin, et ses origines Plotiniennes,” Revue d’his- 
toire et de philosophie religieuses, XXXIV (1954), pp. 373-400, espe- 
cially, p. 394. 

5 The emphasis is similar to that achieved in the statement Deus erat 
Verbum, “The Word was God,” i.e., “The Word was truly God.” 
This inversion of subject and predicate noun is found elsewhere in 
Biblical Latin and in St. Augustine; e.g., Wisdom, VI, 18: Initium 
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passage is quite clear, and a perfect unity of thought is main- 
tained throughout the sentence. 

A comparison of this passage with Augustine’s explanation 
of the Prologue of St. John’s Gospel will shed considerable light 
on the matter. Commenting on the text, Quod factum est in 
illo vita est,’ Augustine argues that if we take in illo as modi- 
fying factum est, we must arrive at absurd consequences, and 
he concludes that the correct punctuation is: Quod factum est, 
in illo vita est, i.e., “ What has been made is life in Him.” And 
so he sums up: LHst autem in ipsa sapientia spiritaliter ratio 
quaedam qua terra facta est ; haec vita est.® 

Augustine then goes on to illustrate this doctrine by the 
example of a carpenter who builds a cabinet. First, the design 
of the cabinet is in the mind of the carpenter (primo in arte 
habet arcam) before the material cabinet is produced by the 
carpenter’s hands. After the material cabinet has come to be, the 
exemplar in the artisan’s mind does not cease to exist. In fact, 
the material cabinet may be destroyed, and the carpenter can 
make another according to the pattern in his mind. The material 
cabinet, therefore, is not life, but the idea of the cabinet is life, 
because it lives in the soul of the artisan.® 


enim illius, verissima est disciplinae concupiscentia; Proverbs, XVI, 5: 
Abominatio Domini est omnis arrogans; Augustine, Ep., CX VIII, 3, 14 
(P.L., XXXIIT, 439): Sanitas autem perfecta corporis, illa extrema 
totius hominis immortalitas erit; Augustine, De Trin., VIII, 6,9 (P.L., 
XLII, 954): Est enim quaedam pulchritudo animi iustitia. Further- 
more, in this passage of the Conf., this inversion of subject and predicate 
noun is necessary in order to have sapientia stand near to per quam. 
If the word order were sapientia vita est, per quam ..., the reader 
would be led to take quam as referring to vita. 

7 Note that Augustine accepts the following punctuation of St. John’s 
text: Omnia per ipsum facta sunt, et sine ipso factum est nihil, Quod 
factum est, in illo vita est. This interpretation, although it is not 
without some support in the MSS and in the writings of the Fathers of 
the Church, is not widely accepted by modern commentators. See M.-J. 
Lagrange, Evangile selon saint Jean (Paris, 1925), p. 6. 

5 In Iohannis Evangelium, I, 16 (pp. 9-10, ed. Willems, Corpus Chris- 
tianorum = P.L., XXXV, 1387). 

9 Op. cit., I, 17 (p. 10, ed. Willems = P. L., XXXV, 1387): Primo in 
arte habet arcam. ... In arte invisibiliter est, in opere visibiliter erit. 
... Ht illa in opere facta est, et illa manet quae in arte est: nam potest 
illa arca putrescere, et iterum ex illa quae in arte est, alia fabricari. ... 
Arca in opere non est vita, arca in arte vita est; quia vivit anima 
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In like manner, the Wisdom of God, by which all things are 
made, contains the exemplars of all creatures before God pro- 
duces them. The objects produced according to these exemplars 
are not life, but whatever has been made is life in Him.’® 

The doctrine put forth here seems to contain an echo of Plato’s 
account of creation in the Timaeus, a dialogue with which Augus- 
tine was acquainted through Cicero’s translation.‘ According 
to Plato, the eternal exemplar of the world that the Demiourgos 
contemplates in fashioning the world is a living thing.” It is 
not the living thing that becomes but the living thing that is, 
τὸ ὃ ἔστιν ζῷον, and in it the Demiourgos beholds the forms of 
all that he produces.’* Plotinus, explaining this passage of the 
Timaeus, takes Plato to mean that the Forms do not exist 
separately but in the νοῦς, that τὸ νοητόν and τὸ νοοῦν are in reality 
one: “For he [Plato] does not say that what it [Mind] con- 
templates is really apart, but that it is in the Mind, because the 
Mind has the object of intelligence within itself.”** This is 


artificis, ubi sunt ista omnia antequam proferantur. So also in De Trin., 
IX, 4, 4 (P.L., XLIT, 963): Illa [notitia] enim vita quaedam est in 
ratione cognoscentis. 

10 Op. cit., I, 17 (p. 10, ed. Willems = P. L., XXXV, 1387): ... quia 
sapientia Dei, per quam facta sunt omnia, secundum artem continet 
omnia, antequam fabricet omnia; hine quae fiunt per ipsam artem, non 
continuo vita sunt, sed quidquid factum est, vita in illo est. In De Gen. 
ad litt., II, 6, 12 (P.L., XXXIV, 268), Aug. explains that the exemplar 
of every created thing l.ves an eternal life in the Divine Word: An eo 
ipso quod scriptum est Fiat firmamentum, haec ipsa dictio Verbum est 
Patris, unigenitus Filius, in quo sunt omnia quae creantur, etiam ante- 
quam creentur, et quidquid in illo est, vita est; quia quidquid per eum 
factum est, in ipso vita est, et vita utique creatriz, sub illo autem 
creatura? Aliter ergo in illo sunt ea quae per illum facta sunt, quia 
regit et continet ea; aliter autem in illo sunt ea quae ipse est. Ipse 
enim vita est, quae ita in illo est ut ipse sit, quoniam ipse vita est lux 
hominum. Quia ergo nihil creari posset , . . cuius creandi ratio, si 
tamen ratio recte dicitur, non in Dei Verbo Patri coaeterno coaeterna 
vita viveret; propterea.... 

11 For Augustine’s use of this translation, see Pierre Courcelie, Les 
Lettres grecques en Occident (Paris, 1948), pp. 156-7. 

12 This position Plato had to take, since he conceived of the world as 
a living thing, animated by a cosmic soul. 

18 Plato, Tim. 39 E: ἧπερ οὖν νοῦς ἐνούσας ἰδέας τῷ ὃ ἔστιν ζῷον, οἷαί τε 
ἔνεισι καὶ ὅσαι, καθορᾷ, τοιαύτας καὶ τοσαύτας διενοήθη δεῖν καὶ τόδε σχεῖν. 


14 Plotinus, Hnn., III, 9, 1 (vol. I, p. 412, 14—p. 413, 1, ed. Henry- 
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surely not a valid interpretation of Plato’s doctrine, but it is 
clear that for Plotinus the eternal ideas are in the life and the 
wisdom of the vois.1® This doctrine (with the necessary Christian 
qualifications) apparently was the thought in Augustine’s head 
when he interpreted St. John’s words, Quod factum est, in illo 
vita est. 

Since, therefore, the unchanging forms of things (in Augus- 
tine’s account) are nowhere else than in the eternal Wisdom of 
God, identified with God Himself, and more especially with the 
divine Word, it is clear that the passage cited above from the 
Confessions means that the Wisdom of God, embodying the 
archetypes of all that is or was or will be, is truly life because 
it lives forever in God Himself, identified with Him. The point 
of the statement is, therefore, abundantly clear. The mind has 
risen from a contemplation of sensible objects doomed to die 
to the realm of created intelligences (et venimus in mentes 
nostras).1® Here it beholds that which shares God’s eternal life; 
for the soul, being immaterial and therefore immortal, is immu- 
table in space though not in time.’” It then rises still higher 
(et transcendimus eas) to the absolutely immutable and eternally 
living wisdom of God Himself, the Exemplar of all creatures, 
and so Augustine concludes: “And there that Wisdom, by 
which all these things, and all that have been, and all that yet 
will be, were made, is God’s own life; and that Wisdom is not 
made, but is, as it has been and so shall be for evermore.” 18 
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Schwyzer): ὃ yap καθορᾷ οὔ φησιν ἐν ἑτέρῳ πάντως, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν αὐτῷ τῷ ἐν 
αὑτῷ τὸ νοητὸν ἔχειν. 

15 Plotinus, Hnn., V, 1, 4 (vol. V, p. 19, 5-9, ed. Bréhier): . .. ἐπὶ 
τὸ ἀρχέτυπον αὐτοῦ [κόσμου] καὶ τὸ ἀληθινώτερον ἀναβὰς κἀκεῖ πάντα ἰδέτω 
νοητὰ καὶ παρ᾽ αὐτῷ ἀίδια ἐν οἰκείᾳ συνέσει καὶ ζωῇ, καὶ τούτων τὸν ἀκήρατον 
νοῦν προστάτην, καὶ σοφίαν ἀμήχανον. . .. 

19 ΤῊ description of the ascent of the soul here bears a striking 
resemblance to Plotinus, Hnn., V, 1, 4. See Paul Henry, La Vision 
d@’Ostie (Paris, 1938), p. 23. 

17 See De vera religione, X, 18 (P.L., XXXIV, 130); Mutari autem 
animam posse, non quidem localiter, sed tamen temporaliter, suis affec- 
tionibus quisque cognoscit. 

1871 am grateful to Pére Paul Henry, S.J., for his kindness in dis- 
cussing some of these problems with me and in explaining difficulties in 


the text of Plotinus. 


ON PENALIZING AREOPAGITES. 


Rarely does the historian meet with an inscription whose every 
letter is legible. This is true of the law of 337/6 against attempts 
to overthrow the democracy (B. D. Meritt, Hesp., XXI [1952], 
pp. 355-9). Nowthat Δ. Ostwald (7. A. P. A., LXXXVI [1955], 
pp. 103-28) has determined its place in the history of Attic law, 
its political interpretation can begin. The nomothetae of 337/6 
were already known (J.G., 115, 244); they busied themselves 
with repairing the walls at Eetionea and Munychia—surprising 
activity for such a board. The new inscription shows that they 
were active in the ninth prytany, which is also surprising. 
Nomothetae could normally be established in consequence of an 
annual diacheirotonia, held on 11th Hecatombaeon to determine 
whether the laws were satisfactory (Dem., XXIV, 18; 25-6; 28; 
cf. Busolt-Swoboda, IJ, pp. 1011-14) ; so the work of the nomo- 
thetae would be likely to be over within the first few months of 
the year. The excited demand of Demosthenes (III, 10) for 
nomothetae does not prove that they could normally be estab- 
lished at any time in the year. The thesmothetae could bring 
about appointment of nomothetae, if they found contradiction 
in the laws (Aesch., III, 38-9). They were to examine the laws 
each year and their report may have been fixed to 11th Heca- 
tombaeon. If, alternatively, the thesmothetae could bring about 
appointment of nomothetae at any time in the year, the two 
laws of 337/6 are still surprising. For, since the nomothetae 
of 337/6 dealt both with attempts at tyranny and with the walls 
of Eetionea and Munychia, the thesmothetae must have found 
strange contradictions in the laws. So one may suspect an extra- 
ordinary situation—and political intrigue. 

Inquiry about Eucrates, who proposed the law, does not lead 
far. His execution in 322 (Luc., Dem. enc., 31) does not show 
that he sympathized with Demosthenes in 336; Hypereides too 
was one of Antipater’s victims in 322 (Plut., Dem., 28, 4), yet 
he had prosecuted Demosthenes in the Harpalus-affair. The law 
follows tradition in its general provisions against subversion 
(lines 7-11) ; it is novel in its threats against members of the 
council of the Areopagus. Although anti-tyrannical slogans 
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were a commonplace with Athenian orators, there is no record 
of any revolutionary attempt such as would justify special 
precautions against subversion in 337/6. The law must be 
understood as a propagandist attack on recent activities of the 
Areopagite council. 

After Chaeronea that council contrived that the city was 
entrusted to Phocion, who had spoken for peace before, rather 
than to Charidemus (Plut., Phoc., 16, 1-3) ; hence Ostwald (p. 
126) regards the law as evidence of anti-Macedonian extremism. 
That does not follow. Demosthenes helped Phocion in his career 
and used him against Chares (Nepos, Phoc., 2, 3—the occasion 
may be 340/39, when Phocion replaced Chares at Byzantion, 
cf. A. Schaefer, II?, p. 513). The attitude of the Areopagite 
council, or the way it could be used in political intrigues, must 
be discovered from its punitive measures against individuals. 
(Evidence: Dem., XVIII, 132-4; Dein., I, 62-3; Plut., Dem., 
14, 4; cf. [Dem.], LVIII, 38; Hyp., fr. 67-76; [Plut.], Vit. 
X orat., 850 a.) The best-known case is that of Antiphon, where 
it was Demosthenes who made the council intervene. Deinarchus 
mentions measures against several men; he says they were 
carried out under a decree of Demosthenes which empowered 
the Areopagite council to punish citizens for breach of the laws. 
For the date of this decree there are three possibilities: 


(i) After the condemnation of Antiphon, the Areopagite 
council quashed the election of Aeschines to maintain Athenian 
claims to Delos. Schaefer (II*, pp. 372-4) found an allusion 
to Aeschines’ disappointment in Dem., XIX, 209. But the 
reference there may be to any of the many embassies sent out 
by the Athenians in and towards 848,2. (There is no good 
reason for putting Dem. XIX early in the Attic year.) 

(ii) F. R. Wiist (Philipp 11, 47-9) thinks that Aeschines 
is hostile and sarcastic towards the Areopagite council in I, 81, 
84, 92, and so he puts the Antiphon-affair before the trial of 
Timarchus. I can find no such hostility or sarcasm in the pas- 
sages; it is for each reader to judge. 

(iii) Extraordinary measures against individuals and An- 
tiphon’s promise to burn the dockyards are more appropriate to 
war-time than to peace. Demosthenes was in the Peiraeus when 
he arrested Antiphon; his commission as ἐπιστάτης τοῦ ναυτικοῦ 
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(Aesch., III, 222) explains what he was doing there. One of 
the victims of the Areopagites was a descendant of Harmodius 
(Dein., I, 63) ; this need not refer to the trial of Proxenus men- 
tioned in Dem., XIX, 280-1. Another victim was Charinus, 
whose exile for treason is mentioned in [Dem.], LVIII, 38; 
that speech may belong to 339, as suggested by Schaefer, 111’, 2, 
pp. 277-8 (because of ὃ 43). 


The Demosthenic decree may have been passed after the out- 
break of war in 340/39. Consequent experience may have em- 
boldened the Areopagite council to attack citizens who tried to 
leave Attica after Chaeronea (Lyc., I, 52-3; Aesch., III, 252) ; 
Demosthenes may have approved of these attacks too, although 
he did not originate them (Aeschines would say so, if he did). 
The new law should be regarded as part of a retort to the decree 
of Demosthenes; Aeschines too thought that Demosthenes was 
undemocratic in his treatment of Antiphon (Dem., XVIII, 132). 
The law is anti-Demosthenic; it does not follow that it is pro- 
Macedonian. Attempts to classify Athenian parties as pro- and 
anti-Macedonian obscure the real divisions between rival groups. 
But that is another problem. 


RAPHAEL SEALEY. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF ΝΌΒΤΗ WALES, 
BanGor, CaERNS. 
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Max Trev. Von Homer zur Lyrik: Wandlungen des griechischen 
Weltbildes im Spiegel der Sprache. Miinchen, C. H. Beck, 1955. 
Pp. xiii + 332. DM. 28. (Zetemata, Heft 12.) 


In Sappho und Simonides, Wilamowitz called for a “ Topik” to 
lead us to a fuller understanding of the style and the thought of 
archaic Greek poetry, and this summons, twice referred to in the 
present book, might be regarded as its motto. Its more immediate 
source, the author tells us, was his observation that ἁβρός, a favorite 
word in Aeolic lyric, does not occur in Homer; from this word 
Treu was led to study also other “ haptische Empfindungsworter,” 
as he terms those words, so typical of archaic Greek lyric in general 
and of Aeolic lyric especially, that convey the sense of touch and of 
experienced surface; and from this group of words to other words 
expressing the poet’s, or the age’s, way of seeing and experiencing 
the objective world. The book is therefore a word-study, following 
in the wake principally of the early chapters of Snell’s Discovery 
of the Mind, but also of essays by Pasquali, Reinhardt, and Hermann 
Frinkel. It is a word-study, but the author is always concerned to 
proceed from word-usage to generalization concerning the outlook 
that is mirrored in word-usage, and so the book is also, and perhaps 
more essentially, a “ geistesgeschichtliches Untersuchung,” as Treu at 
one point calls it. 

There are two parts, one for Homer, one for lyric. The first 
studies the Homeric perceptions of Man, Landscape, and Time, in 
preparation for the contrasting outlooks of lyric on the same subjects, 
to be presented in the second. There is in Part One some discussion 
of contrasts between these two sets of views, but much more strikingly 
Part One is a study of changes in word-usage from Iliad to Odyssey. 
In fact the most definite philological thesis argued in this book is 
the difference of outlook between the two epics, and Treu believes 
that his observations give strong support to the chorizontist view. 

The second part is really two distinct parts. After a detailed study 
of Aeolic lyric, there are sixty-five pages of comparatively rapid 
survey of the forerunners, contemporaries, and successors of the 
Aeolic poets: Hesiod, the four main Homeric Hymns, Aleman, 
Archilochus, and Tyrtaeus, Solon, Mimnermus, and Xenophanes, 
Ibycus, Anacreon, and Simonides. This survey, in spite of many 
good individual observations, is the least successful part of the book, 
principally because it contains a re-working of points already studied 
earlier in the book in greater detail and with more feeling, but also 
because it seems in part dislocated from the main theme: points of 
chronology and authorship are lingered over when they have no clear 
connection with the rest of the book, and many points of diction 
that are discussed seem to be just a matter of picking out “new” 
words. 

Finally, there is an admirable fifteen-page summary of the princi- 
pal matters studied in the course of the book and of its chief 
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conclusions. A reader could, I think, get a good general impression 
of Treu’s arguments and purposes by reading this last chapter and 
using the relevant sections in the main body of the book for a 
thorough check on what the author is doing. The book is well 
equipped for this kind of sampling, with indexes and an analytical 
table of contents. 

As was said above, Part One has two purposes, to establish con- 
trasts between Homeric and lyric outlooks, and to trace patterns of 
development from Iliad to Odyssey; basically, of course, the two are 
one, and Treu holds, correctly beyond a doubt, that the “new” 
perceptions that bloom in lyric have been a long time growing and 
can often be seen in the bud in Homer, especially in the Odyssey. 
A mere list of all the topics and words studied in Part One would 
be pointless; discussion of all of them would be impossible. A few 
samples, and some comments on them, will have to serve. 

Accepting, for the Iliad, Snell’s observation that Homeric per- 
ceptions are “articulated,” that what later ages would regard as 
functions of the whole person are in Homer called characteristics of 
his parts, Treu makes a study of phrases having to do with “ swift- 
ness of foot,” and finds a difference between Iliad and Odyssey: 
apart from references to Achilles, which are omitted because of the 
statistically unbalancing effect of the traditional epithets, the Iliad 
has many more references than the Odyssey to “swift feet,’ while 
the Odyssey tends to use the adverb “swiftly” more often. This, 
Treu believes, is an important development, both “ sprachgeschicht- 
lich ” and “ geistesgeschichtlich ”: away from the characteristic of 
the organ to the function of the person, revealing a growing con- 
sciousness of the dependence of such functions on the will of the 
person. Treu’s observation, though correct, is too limited: while it is 
true that “ swift of foot” is much commoner in Iliad than in Odyssey, 
there are so many examples of “swift” and “swiftly ” in the Iliad 
(ὠκύς alone, of Achilles six times, of horses at least twenty times; ὦκα 
many times; ταχύς of Ajax Oileus eleven times, etc.) that the 
difference between the poems becomes quite obliterated and Treu’s 
generalization is therefore not justified. Also relating to the matter 
of “articulation,” there is the question of the “inner man”: Treu 
finds that in the Odyssey much more than in the Iliad the organs of 
feeling (heart, soul, spirit) are located simply “within” (in the 
Iliad, usually ἐν στήθεσσι), and argues that this is a step in the 
direction of an abstract idea of the “inner” as distinct from the 
“outer ” man, and hence toward the consciousness of self. There is 
some other evidence to the same effect (only in the Odyssey do we 
find εἶδός τε μέγεθός τε ἰδὲ φρένας ἔνδον ἐΐσας, contrasting inner and 
outer), but it is hard to see much significance in this de-localization, 
for the organs remain no less the distinet possessors of the functions. 
In the Iliad the phrase ἠύς τε μεγάς τε is common (where Treu 
follows Pasquali in taking ἠύς to mean “ valorous,” not “ beautiful ”), 
in the Odyssey it is virtually replaced by καλός τε μεγάς τε; thus 
“size,” the old ideal, is in the Odyssey joined and modified by 
“beauty.” But the phrases are not used often enough (7's re μεγάς 
te, Iliad eight times, Odyssey once; καλός τε μεγάς τε, Odyssey five 
times, Iliad twice) for the differences to prove anything. A few more 
points concerning Man: the word χάρις is used of a person as a whole 
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for the first time in the Odyssey, and in other ways too its use in the 
Odyssey is extended and made more abstract; words for the “ eye” 
begin to express character and emotions in the Odyssey; functional 
adjectives are not so often used to describe lifeless objects in the 
Odyssey; only the subjective consequences of old age are mentioned 
in the Iliad, while in the Odyssey its outward form is described, 
Largely lacking in both epies are color, “skin-sense,” and outward 
racial characteristics. 

There is no doubt that landscape is a richer, more detailed, and 
more developed feature of the Odyssey than of the Iliad. There are, 
as Treu recognizes, thematic reasons for this difference. But he 
believes that the spirit which is exemplified by Odysseus standing 
before a palm tree and gazing in rapt admiration (Od., VI, 166) is 
more than a symptom of thematic difference; it is a new perception, 
a rapport between man and nature of which the Iliad is not yet 
capable. In the Iliad, when scenery is described, what we have is 
“ Lokalangabe,” not “ Naturgefiihl.” Even the Shield and the similes 
are not really exceptions. The Shield has less color, less gleam, 
fewer details than the pseudo-Hesiodie Scutum; and the Shield has 
at its center of interest man, not nature. (But in the Odyssey, when 
Odysseus tells how he marvelled at the palm tree, he does so to 
emphasize Nausicaa’s beauty; hence this reference to nature too is 
fundamentally centered on a human being.) In the similes, indeed, 
everything occurs, and yet what the similes present are not pictures 
of nature but of the events of nature: “ While a Sapphic simile can 
develop into an independent picture of nature, only seldom does a 
Homeric simile become a description of the situation; the landscape 
remains only the background for an event which takes place in it: 
the fall of a tree, the roar of a mountain torrent, the raging of 
fire...” (p. 100). In the Odyssey, landscapes are not only more 
numerous and more detailed (dew is mentioned, climate described), 
but are drawn much closer into connection with the human action: 
in the initial description of Calypso the fragrance of the goddess’ 
chamber is intertwined with the beauty of her song, and the beauty 
of nature blends with the beauty of human form. But this is still 
short of lyric scenery: there is no color in the vegetation, there are 
no shadows in the garden. 

A very interesting short chapter is devoted to the important 
question of “ shadow.” As Treu points out, it is generally accepted 
that the discovery of shadow in vase-painting is related to the dis- 
covery of dimension and perspective, not only graphic dimensions 
but also psychological “depths.” Can we find the discovery of 
shadow in poetry? Study of words relating to “shadow” in the 
Iliad shows, according to Treu, that none of these indicate a east 
shadow, but only “ darkness” (of cloud or mountain or grove) ; only 
the formula-verse in the Odyssey, “the sun went down and all the 
streets were shadowed,” indicates a cast shadow, cast by the houses 
in the streets. Here the Odyssey shows a significant advance, a 
new observation; apart from this verse there is no “ umbra poetica” 
in either epic. The Iliad too speaks of the shadows of evening 
(XXI, 232), but here Treu will not allow that these are shadows in 
our sense: “bei einem flachen, frei liegenden Feld sind es nicht 
Schatten in unserem Sinn.” But are not Greek fields almost in- 
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variably close to high hills which inevitably cast shadows? These 
evening shadows in the field are no less cast shadows than those of 
the streets in the Odyssey. All three passages of the Iliad in which 
“shadowy clouds” are spoken of have to do with rain or storm 
clouds, and so Treu asks, clinchingly, ‘‘Wann wiirfen Schnee- und 
Gewitterwolken jemals Schatten?” The answer is, often, in Greece 
and in other mountainous regions, where rain and storm need no 
general overcast. Treu has German weather conditions in mind 
rather than Hellenic. 

I turn now to Part Two. After a useful index of all the adjectives 
in Sappho and Alcaeus, given with the words which they modify, 
Treu proceeds through Aeolic “ perceptions,” following a path 
roughly parallel to that of his survey of Homeric usage. What are 
the essential new things in Aeolic word-usage, and what do these 
mean for the spirit of the lyric age? 

First, the “ Menschenbild.” There is a new “ Korpergefiihl ”: no 
longer are figures just “great and beautiful,’ or “bright,” or 
“strong”; the glance of the eye is noticed, Aphrodite laughs, there 
is the phrase ἀθάνατον πρόσωπον, there is the combination of moral 
goodness and beauty, forerunner of the concept of the καλὸς 
κἀγαθός. Countenance and gait take on new details and new mean- 
ings: in Aeolie lyrie we find “ rosy-cheeked” and “shining-faced,” 
in Homer we do not. (But Homer does have μιλτοπάρῃοι of ships; 
and the “rosy cheeks” of Aeolic lyric, if we omit, as Lobel and 
Page do, Alecaeus 150 Bergk, we have only in the assertion of 
Kustathius.) We find éparov Baya (Sappho, ef. Archilochus’ model 
general), a real abstraction from the physical actuality of “ gait,” 
a discovery of a new aspect of individual personality. 

Above all, there are the “haptische Empfindungsworter ”; and 
the discussion of the heightened awareness of tactile things in lyric, 
especially in Aeolie lyric, is the core of Treu’s book. Treu studies 
the use, in Homer and in the Aeolies, of four relevant words: aBpds, 
ἁπαλός, μαλακός, τέρην. Let us look at ἁπαλός. In Homer, Treu 
says, the word means “soft,” in the sense of “ yielding,” “ wound- 
able,” “ weak”; it expresses “ Affizierbarkeit.” In lyric it means 
“soft” in the sense of “smooth ”—an experienced softness and 
smoothness of surface. This perception of “feeling” in lyric is 
real and important, but the distinction between Homerie and lyric 
usage is less clear than Treu indicates, and his arguments to explain 
away passages in the Iliad where dzadds seems clearly to mean the 
same kind of softness as we find in the lyric poets are not successful. 
When, for example, the poet speaks, in Book III, of Paris’ “soft 
neck ” he surely has in mind Paris’ soft beauty as well as his vul- 
nerability. We have heard about Paris’ beauty earlier in Book III 
and it is of paramount importance in the immediately following 
scene at the end of the book. 

The picture of nature in Sappho and Aleaeus is characterized, 
generally, by a new feeling of accord between man and nature. 
There are many new details in the portrayal of nature: dew, shadow, 
the χάρις of nature, and, above all, color. Only in descriptions of 
the sea has Aeolic poetry not more color than Homer, and on this 
fact Treu has an interesting comment: that in Aeolic sea-descriptions 
there has begun “ that hardening process, so much commoner in the 
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history of Greek poetry than the process of spontaneous develop- 
ment ” with which his study is concerned. 

I have passed over the Aeolie picture of nature rapidly, and have 
said nothing about Time in Homer or lyric, not because Treu’s study 
of them is less worthy of discussion, but because the above comments 
on parts of his work are representative of what could be said of the 
whole. 

It remains to say something about the conclusions which Treu 
draws, and about the validity of his procedures. There are two 
general theses: that the lyric age has a new kind of perception, a 
new way of “seeing,” new not only in matters of the eye, but of all 
the senses, and of the mind too; and that there is a significant 
difference in the same respect between the two Homeric poems. As 
for the first, though there is exaggeration sometimes, a tendency to 
see more in Aeolic “sight” and less in Homeric (especially this) 
than the evidence demands, I think that the thesis holds good, and 
that we can accept this awakened and extended “sight” as an im- 
portant feature of archaic lyric, to be set beside that other feature, 
the discovery of the individual, which has long been recognized as a 
characteristic of this poetry. The two are closely related, and Treu 
might usefully have discussed this relationship more than the little he 
does. The distinction in outlook between the two epics does not seem 
to me to be made good. Differences there are indeed, but I do not 
find that Treu’s evidence shows them to be greater than the large 
thematic differences between the two poems can account for. 

Some readers may be irritated by the frequent references to what 
Homeric poetry does “not yet” know. In itself, this irritation is 
unreasonable. The greatness of poetry does not depend on the extent 
of the poet’s learning. Equality of progress in the extent of human 
knowledge and the degree of poetic excellence would be a noble thing, 
most encouraging for poetry in our own age and in the future; but 
there is little evidence to support the equation. What is perhaps 
justifiably irritating is the related tendency to argue a good deal 
ex silentio: what Homer does not say he does not know. I do not 
think that Treu anywhere attempts to justify this procedure, but he 
uses it, and occasionally overworks it badly. One example: Hesiod 
is the first to speak of Negroes, κυάνεοι ἄνδρες; and the fact that 
“ Homeric epic has no interest in physiognomy and anthropological 
distinguishing marks is neither an accident nor a deliberate limita- 
tion” (p. 317). Sinee Homer does not mention Negroes, he is 
incapable of “seeing” them. (Treu shows some hesitation about 
this matter, allowing that the name “ Aethiopians ” may refer to dark 
skin; but he nevertheless goes on to the generalization I have quoted.) 
The North American Indian found the slighter difference between the 
“ nale-face ”’ and himself great enough to be noteworthy. Were the 
early Greeks so remarkably unobservant? The assumption is 
unwarranted. 

Treu is emphatic in maintaining that the new perceptions of lyric 
are not discoveries that “suddenly dawn, some morning, on a gifted 
poet ” (p. 194), but are the gradual discoveries of an age. This is 8 
traditional problem, answered too confidently by Treu. Is it not as 
reasonable to suppose that the “ Zeitgeist ” is created by gifted poets 
as that it endows the poets with their perceptions? I do not find that 
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Treu’s conviction is based on evidence. On the contrary, it is strik- 
ingly clear, in the survey of the lyric poets other than the Aeolic 
poets, that Archilochus, at the dawn of the age of lyric, has most of 
the new perceptions that characterize the lyric outlook, while his 
contemporary Tyrtaeus has few of them. If this outlook is princi- 
pally, as Treu says, a matter of an age’s developing awareness of 
things, why is it so fully developed so early, and why in one poet 
and not in his contemporary? Surely we must make the obvious 
deduction that individual genius is an extremely important element in 
this process of development. Poetic genre, which Treu virtually 
rules out, has its effect too. 

Treu stops with Simonides because, as he tells us, the growing 
deliberateness of poetic composition, with its conscious limitations in 
theme and phrase, makes subsequent poetry less valuable as the 
mirror of an age’s thought. I am inclined to think that he under- 
estimates the extent to which the poetry of the archaic age is con- 
scious and deliberate; and the fact that his study virtually disregards 
the important matter of poetic form contributes to this oversight. 

On the whole, the shortcomings of Treu’s book are in its generaliza- 
tions, many of which are unjustified or at least doubtful. At the 
same time, the book is a mine of acute and valuable observations, 
enlightening for both Homeric and archaic lyric poetry. 


G. ΜΝ. Kimxwoop. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


H. Ὁ. Ε΄. Kirro. Form and Meaning in Drama. A Study of Six 
Greek Plays and of Hamlet. London, Methuen, 1956. Pp. 
ix + 341. 


André Gide has somewhere said, “ Everything has been said before, 
but as no one will listen, we must always say it over again.” So in 
reading Kitto’s new volume on Tragedy, one gets the impression that 
one has heard it said before—and yet there is here a grace, a style, 
and an accent that is peculiarly the author’s own. Kitto’s fine, 
organic approach to Greek drama was first seen in his now classic 
Greek Tragedy (ed. 1, London, Methuen, 1939); some of his char- 
acteristic ideas with regard to Greek thought and religion were set 
forth in The Greeks (Penguin Books, 1951) ; in 1950 a second edition 
of Greek Tragedy appeared, and this was reprinted (with some 
changes and a glossary) for Doubleday Anchor Books in 1954. His 
ideas on the idea of the divine in Greek drama are further elaborated 
in an article entitled “ The Idea of God in Aesehylus and Sophocles.” 4 
Kitto, it may be said, is at times a very difficult writer to grasp, and 
his diseussions of the various Greek tragedies must be considered 
against the general background of his thought. One thing is certain: 
he has seized upon the particularity of Greek tragic drama with 


*See H. J. Rose and others, La notion du divin depuis Homére jusqu’a 
Platon: Sept exposés et discussions (Entretiens pour Vétude de Van- 
tiquité classique, I [Vandoeuvres-Genéve, Fondation Hardt, 1954]), 
pp. 169-89. 
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especial vigor; and he puts forth his insights with a style that is 
almost phenomenological and existential. Further, he has very strong 
ideas on the polarity of opposition between scholar and literary critic 
(an opposition which we shall later have occasion to discuss) : in any 
ease, this would seem to be one reason why he so rarely works the 
opinions of others into his commentaries, although this defect has 
been remedied in Form and Meaning in Drama. 

In Form and Meaning in Drama, Kitto brings to full development 
some of the ideas which were earlier reflected in The Greeks and in 
Greek Tragedy. The first is the uniqueness of the individual Greek 
play as an artistic creation: “there is no such thing,” he has said, 
“as the typical Greek play; the form was something created anew, 
and differently, year by year, play by play.” If the dramatic poets 
had somehow to come to terms with restrictions imposed by custom 
and convention, it was rather, in Kitto’s view, like the conventional 
alloy of bronze which sculptors worked with. Hence it has ever been 
Kitto’s aim to seize upon the uniqueness of each particular play, its 
inner law, as it were. In the second place, Kitto does recognize a 
definite genetic process from the origins of Greek tragedy until its 
decline, which he reflects in his division into Old Tragedy (Aeschylus), 
Middle Tragedy (most of Sophocles, with Euripides’ Medea and 
Hippolytus), New Tragedy (Sophocles’ Trachiniae and Philoctetes, 
most of Euripides). Here the process is betrayed by a gradual move- 
ment away from the explicitly religious; the public and universal 
themes of Old and Middle Tragedy, deriving from their place in the 
religious festival, are less marked in New Tragedy, which, Kitto 
reminds us, is “interested in men, not Man.” The three tragedians, 
however, are manifestations of the Greek view that the cosmos is built 
on Logos, on a Diké which seeks, as it were, its own level. In 
Aeschylus we find the gradual development of the view that Hubris 
is divinely punished, the moral law must be balanced; Sophocles’ 
particular insight was into the pattern, sometimes invisible to us and 
difficult to penetrate, that lies behind the bewildering events of the 
world; that there is an established world-order, but whether this is 
beneficent or not (according to Kitto) Sophocles does not say. 
Finally, the Logos or law illustrated by most of Euripides’ plays is 
the destructive effect of passion when it is not controlled by reason. 

A third element in Kitto’s views on Greek tragedy (and very 
important for his theory of religious tragedy) is his explanation of 
the Greek notion of the gods. They are, in short, the Greek embodi- 
ment or projection of various universal categories in the moral and 
physical order; they are forces wholly within the universe; they 
represent the fact, not clearly or philosophically perceived, that there 
is a unity in things, that there is a causal sequence, and that certain 
moral laws, with their sanctions, exist. Thus the “divine back- 
ground ” creates a literary atmosphere in the epic as well as in 
tragedy in such wise that particular actions are at the same time 
unique and universal, i.e., illustrations of cosmic laws. In the 
tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles particularly, this background 
of Reason (that is, the realm of physical and moral law) is precisely 
that which gives drama the universality demanded by Aristotle, and 
makes “ poetry more philosophical than history.” By the time of 
Euripides’ latest dramas, this universal element (what Kitto calls the 
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“inner drama, the vertical development”) is gradually fading; 
Euripides “ was turning a church into a cinema.” 

The last important element for an understanding of Kitto’s thought 
is the opposition he sets up between the scholar and the critic, and 
this is underlined in Form and Meaning more boldly than ever before. 
In studying a Greek play there are two questions which must be 
kept separate (p. 91): 1) what does the play mean to us, and 2) what 
did it mean to the dramatist and his generation. For the purposes 
of criticism, Kitto is not interested in the first question; the answer 
to it must always remain vague and indeterminate. The second 
question, which is the important one, can only be answered by an 
analysis of form, and this is the job of the present book. By form, 
however, we should recall, Kitto also intends “ meaning”; for “ the 
work of art means only itself ” (p. vi); “ meaning is the total impact 
of the play on the audience ” and the form of the play is, in the last 
analysis, “the best possible expression of what [the dramatist] 
meant” (p. vii). Part of the difficulty in understanding Kitto comes, 
I think, from the fact that he is unconsciously using music as an 
analogue in his thinking about drama. His use of the word “ form ” 
and “total impact ” thus becomes clear when he writes (in Form 
and Meaning, p. vii): “It remains true that drama, like music, is an 
art; that its real ‘meaning’ is the total impact which it makes on the 
senses and the spirit and the mind of the audience; and that when we 
reduce it to the logical formulae of prose, as the critic must, we 
are gravely attenuating it. We are making a kind of translation; 
and translations can be poor ones.” 

Kitto’s dichotomy between scholar and critic now becomes clear. 
It is the peculiar job of the critic to analyze and grasp this unique 
“form” and to allow it to communicate itself to his (the critic’s) 
audience; he thus has a very definite scope and (like Kitto) a very 
special technique. Scholarship, on the other hand, brings only a 
contribution ; interpretation is the unique province of the critic, who, 
though he may consult the scholar, still has his own job to do. Kitto 
even suggests (p. 91) that the critic, working independently of the 
scholar, might “in the end tell the scholar more about fifth-century 
Greek ideas than the scholar could tell him about the play”; and 
this would be particularly true, he suggests, with regard to the 
religious and universal element of tragedy, the relationship between 
man, the gods, and the universe. Kitto’s position is perhaps at the 
opposite pole to the classic one developed by Wilamowitz; to Wilamo- 
witz’s criticism of Aristotle on the grounds that the Poetics is an 
aesthetic discussion, whereas it should have been historical, Kitto 
replies that the aesthetic discussion is primary, and that Aristotle’s 
chief fault lay in the fact that his technique was primarily borrowed 
from biology. 

It is against the background of this polarity between scholar and 
critic that we must situate one of Kitto’s most important canons: 
artistic relevance. Even in The Greeks he had insisted that “ all 
classical Greek art had a very austere standard of relevance.” And 
it is thus that he explains, for example, the sometimes meager plot- 
background and the lack of expected character development that we 
may complain of in fifth century drama. When the chief point of a 
play, e.g., the Philoctetes, is the relationship between the horizontal 
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plane of political morality and the vertical plane (the “ universal 
background of divine justice”), we are mistaken if we look for 
irrelevant development purely on the horizontal (Form and Meaning, 
p. 106): “in the classical Greek drama we do find character-drawing, 
and the exploitation of many other aspects of the dramatic art; but 
they are always found in strict relation to one dominant concep- 
tion .. . Free character-drawing, the exploitation of dramatic effects 
for their own sake, are not found until we come to plays like the 
Helen or Phoenissae, and in these the absence of the classical logic 
and concentration are at once apparent.” In the Philoctetes, there- 
fore, what previous critics had held to be defective plot organization 
becomes for Kitto an illustration of his doctrine of relevance and the 
two-plane theory. The dramatic movement on each plane is brought 
to a satisfactory, aesthetic conclusion: human virtue and integrity 
triumph in Neoptolemus and Philoctetes, and at the same time the 
universal order of Diké (disturbed by the crime of the Atreidae) is 
restored to proper balance by the appearance of Heracles. Sophocles 
is saying two things which would be contradictory, but actually are 
not, because they are on different planes of dramatic movement. 

When seen in perspective, therefore, Form and Meaning becomes 
a very important book in the history of Greek dramatic theory. Its 
structure is deceptive: its chapters comprise discussions of the three 
plays of the Oresteia, then the Philoctetes, Antigone, and Ajax; 
chapter seven is “ Greek and Elizabethan Tragedy ”; chapter eight, 
“Religious Drama and its Interpretation”; the final chapter on 
“ Hamlet” comes to almost one hundred pages; and we should by 
no means overlook the Preface, which explains what Kitto means by 
“form ” and “meaning.” Actually, the chapter on Philoctetes con- 
tains Kitto’s most complete statement on the scholar-critie dichotomy ; 
the chapter on “ Greek and Elizabethan Tragedy,” Kitto’s views on 
the different standards of dramatic relevance in the Greek and Eliza- 
bethan theater; the eighth chapter, on “Religious Drama” is a 
further development of Kitto’s analysis of the historical evolution 
of Greek tragedy (from Old to New), in terms of the different 
approach each tragedian adopted to the central focal-point of re- 
ligious drama, that is, the belief in an ultimate Diké, a rational force 
within the Universe. His position here is fundamentally the same 
as that already suggested (as found in The Greeks and Greek 
Tragedy), although more delicately shaded. Also, Aristotle comes in 
for his share of critical abuse: “ where Aristotle is right he is right 
by accident” (p. 237), at least so far as the understanding of 
religious drama is concerned. For “the centre of a play is not neces- 
sarily a Tragic Hero” (p. 233); the center is, for Kitto, the par- 
ticular illustration of the universal cosmic Law, developed according 
to the dramatist’s peculiar technique. 

A new element in the present volume is that the author, like so 
many dramatie critics before him, has felt the need of pointing out 
the areas of contact and obvious disagreement between ancient and 
Elizabethan tragedy. Both, in Kitto’s view, can be considered as 
“religious” tragedy: but in the Elizabethan (and, of course, in 
Shakespeare par excellence) the dramatist’s “ meaning” or impact 
is conveyed through the integration of many particulars; the “ essen- 
tial difference between the Greek and the Elizabethan drama may be 
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expressed in the formula Concentration, not Extension” (p. 225). 
Similarly, “evil” in Greek tragedy describes what Kitto calls a 
“linear movement ”; it moves, for example, from A to B to C (e.g., 
in the Antigone, Creon’s fault affects Antigone, then Haemon, and 
through him, Eurydice) ; whereas in Elizabethan drama, the movement 
of evil is “ complexive” (pp. 335 f.): it spreads from many focal 
points at once and affects many simultaneously until all are borne 
down to “boisterous ruin.” But in Shakespeare, too, there is the 
vertical dimension: the universal, the Law, the role of Providence. 
And thus Shakespeare, too, is religious tragedy. 

In the light of these remarks Kitto’s discussions of the six Greek 
plays and of Hamlet become easier to follow, once the ground plan 
is clear. And even though we may often disagree with his interpre- 
tations of particular lines or incidents in the plays, Kitto’s closely 
reasoned analyses are always worth tackling. Somehow his theory 
of double causation in the Agamemnon (the gods punishing Aga- 
memnon on one level and Clytemnestra working out her grudge on 
another) does not ring true and appears more like an ad hoc construe- 
tion to justify Kitto’s theory of Diké. His interpretation, however, 
of the Philoctetes is particularly happy and does help to solve prob- 
lems in ways that Bowra’s ingenious theory never did. I do feel, 
nonetheless, that Kitto has missed one of the main themes of the 
Antigone, because he has underestimated the importance of the cen- 
tral epeisodion, the scene between Creon and Haemon. The scene 
first of all solves the doubt of the audience about how the people of 
Thebes are reacting to Antigone’s condemnation, and, after Creon 
has shown himself unyielding, it is the emotional turning-point of 
the play. But the images that Haemon uses (Antig. 712-17), of 
different types of trees next to a torrent, and of sailing a ship with 
taut sheets, are not merely (as Kitto, p. 166, calls them) “ suggestive 
similes”: they are images which embody the whole point of the 
scene and perhaps of the entire play. For the ship that runs ahead 
of a strong wind with sheets constantly taut will capsize; and the 
tree that does not bend to the torrent is uprooted. Similarly, 
Sophocles implies, only a little flexibility on the part of Creon, the 
living not by iron-bound principles but according to the particular 
demands of the situation, will save Creon and his entire household. 
But this is perhaps a minor point. 

Among smaller details it may be noted that Kitto likes to interpret 
Aristotle’s hamartia as a “tragic flaw”; rather, I think (as recent 
studies have emphasized), it would seem to be the external moral 
action by which the tragic character involves himself in the web of 
“probability and necessity ” which leads ineluctably to his downfall. 
The primary element for Aristotle, it would seem, was the action; to 
translate it as “flaw” reflects an age more interested in the psy- 
chology of character. 

The long chapter on Hamlet, which Kitto puts forward diffidently 
enough, must, I suppose, be brought before the bar of our Shake- 
spearian scholars for ultimate judgment. Justifiably enough, Kitto 
analyzes the play according to his own dramatic criteria, to bring out 
differences and likenesses as he sees them. Much that he says has 
_— said before, and the normal reader will perhaps find the chapter 
ong. 
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By way of conclusion it may be suggested that the author’s 
approach, despite its penetration, makes the reader sometimes wonder 
about the validity of the scholar-critic dichotomy. For how ean the 
eritic of an ancient work of art, be it literary or plastic, ever fully 
appreciate the total impact it made on its own contemporary audi- 
ence? How can he ever avoid approaching it with the mentality 
and psychology of modern man? Hence the scholar, too, must 
interpret; and Kitto is his own refutation, for he is eminently a 
scholar-critic. Again, Kitto emphasizes the “law of revelance” so 
much that he makes all value-criticism, in a sense, impossible. To 
remind us that Sophocles, for example, knew what he was about 
when he wrote the latter part of the Ajaz, is a point that can be 
overstressed. Kitto’s critical principles tend to make the values of 
each poet, and of each play, come to the same thing in the end; and 
if every arithmetical sum added up in the same way, we would surely 
suspect the utility of arithmetic. 

But there is no doubt that, apart from Kitto’s occasional lack of 
clarity and his general avoidance of systematic exposition, his insight 
into the genius of Greek drama and, indeed, into the significance of 
Tragedy, is truly profound. And yet what his theory really lacks is 
a transcendental religious dimension: his Diké is, when all is said, 
world-bound, and this, I venture to suggest, was hardly the Greek 
(or Roman) idea. But what Kitto’s viewpoint loses because of his 
rejection of any deeply religious principle, it gains on the level of 
existential analysis. And thus I feel he comes very close, here, to the 
thought of Karl Jaspers, who, in the section on Tragedy in his work 
Von der Wahrheit, reminds us that ‘“ In the symbols. of Tragedy . 
it is the human situation that is portrayed. Can truth be found? 
Is it possible to live with truth? And here man’s situation suggests 
the answer: the strength of life grows out of blindness . . . In the 
original tragic vision, when it is kept pure, philosophy truly consists.” 
For, when all is said, Kitto’s analysis of Greek tragedy, his theory 
of the two planes and the ultimate Logos, reflects (I venture to say) 
his own analysis of the human situation. And even if one should 
ultimately reject it as a partial and subjective structure, it would 
nonetheless be wrong not to give it our most serious consideration.’ 


HERBERT δ. J. 
BELLARMINE COLLEGE, PLATTSBURGH. 


? Among the more serious typographical errors in the book are the 
following: p. 14: the quotation is from Agam. 973 f.; p. 15: read 
Salzmann; and for (Persae) 511, read 8117; p. 131, ἢ. 1: for Philoctetes, 
read Neoptolemus. There are a number of other errors and misprints 
which will be obvious to the careful reader. 
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ALBERT CarRNoy. Dictionnaire étymologique du Proto-Indo-Euro- 
péen. Louvain, Institut Orientaliste, 1955. Pp. xii + 224. 
250 fr. (Bibliotheque du Muséon, 39.) 


Here is yet another volume dedicated to the hypothesis that the 
predecessors of the Greeks in the Mediterranean area spoke an Indo- 
European tongue. Vladimir Georgiev and A. J. van Windekens, 
who have proselytized for the same view, have accustomed us to the 
subsidiary proposition that Etruscan represents another branch of 
the same “ Pelasgic”’ variety of Indo-European. It has remained 
for Carnoy, drawing upon his own work on Belgian place names and 
the various studies of pre-Romance vocabulary by J. Hubschmid, to 
carry the argument a step further and boldly to postulate a “ Proto- 
Indo-European,” akin to “ Pelasgic,” which is supposedly attested 
in Western Europe. 

Carnoy’s book, like van Windekens’ Le Pélasgique (Louvain, 1952; 
see the reviewer’s comments in Lang., XXX, pp. 104-8), is cast in 
the form of a lexicon, but labors under the disadvantage of having 
no index verborum, This is a serious lacuna, since Carnoy’s book 
is divided into three separate sections, each of which forms a lexicon 
of its own: the first devoted to “ Pelasgic,” the second to “ Proto- 
Indo-European of the West,” the third to Etruscan. Whether or 
not one endorses the “ Pelasgic ” hypothesis, it would be worth while 
to be able without trouble to lay one’s hands on any desired “ Pe- 
lasgie ” etymology. 

Carnoy tells us in his preface (p. ix) that his book “should not 
be judged with the rigor brought to bear upon works dealing with 
areas already explored.” This is a disarming admission, even if 
one is aware that Carnoy naturally views his material with a more 
sanguine eye than many of his readers. He expresses astonishment 
(p. v) that the “imposing lists” of etymologies put forward by 
Georgiev and van Windekens were not enough to compel general 
acceptance of the “ Pelasgic ” hypothesis, and has been at pains to 
increase the number of these etymologies by many of his own. He 
argues, in the case of the Etruscan etymologies (p. ix), and pre- 
sumably for the others as well, that their mere number is too con- 
siderable to be disregarded: “ Les coincidences, le hasard, l’ingéniosité 
des étymologistes peuvent certes faire trouver des parentés imagi- 
naires, mais cela peut-il se produire,” he asks triumphantly, “a 
propos de centaines de mots?” The answer to this is a resounding 
affirmative, once one has grasped that the etymologies in question 
are a tissue of guesswork and that hundreds of weak etymologies 
prove exactly nothing. 

It may be that with the progressive decipherment of the Minoan 
and Mycenean scripts, we may eventually be in a position to prove 
or disprove the “ Pelasgic”’ hypothesis. If, for example, after the 
sensational discoveries of the last years in respect to Linear B, new 
light were to be thrown on the analysis of Linear A,! we should 


*That Linear A is Indo-European is the contention of J. Arne G. 
Furumark, to judge by a popular account of the investigations of this 
Swedish scholar which appeared in the Athenian newspaper, Kathimerini, 
for November 27, 1956. 
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expect to be confronted with consecutive texts in an authentically 
pre-Greek language. Until that day, unfortunately, one can deny 
credence to Carnoy and his colleagues only on the basis of general 
methodology and, if I may say so, by contrasting greater with lesser 
probabilities. 

As van Windekens succinctly explained (Le Pélasgique, pp. 3-22), 
“ Pelasgic ᾽ is derived from Indo-European by a regular series of 
sound shifts: for example, there has been a consonant mutation 
comparable to that of Germanic or Armenian; palatal IE k yields 
“Pelasgic” s (although IE g gives “Pelasgic” k); IH 6 gives 
“Pelasgic ” a, and so on. With this system, plus great ingenuity 
and a truly admirable skill at combination, the Greek words usually 
regarded as Mediterranean in origin (e.g. λαβύρινθος, ἀσάμινθος) 
with greater or less violence can be fitted into the LE schema. In 
addition to those words which by their nature or by ancient tradition 
are assumed to have been borrowed, the propounders of this theory 
naturally make great play with a variety of items in the Greek 
vocabulary for which no convincing etymology has hitherto been 
found. 

It is precisely at this point that one begins to doubt the soundness 
of the method followed. Indo-European languages were in the past 
logically proved to be such by their possession of common features, 
especially striking features. Hittite, for example, despite its con- 
siderable divergences, shows such indisputably IE characteristies as 
contrast in form between Hitt. kwis, kwit ‘who, what’ (ef. Lat. 
quis, quid) or the r/n variation of Hitt. watar ‘ water’ gen. wetenas 
(ef. Gk. ὕδωρ, gen. ὕδατος for *idyros), and the possession of a great 
many obvious and indisputable elements of IE vocabulary. “ Pelas- 
gic,” on the other hand, as a hypothetical structure deduced from a 
series of Greek words, cannot claim to share striking IE features. 
These Greek words, furthermore, are all explained as “ Pelasgic”’ as 
though they constituted a uniform stratum. One may wonder, how- 
ever, if all or even most Greek words of uncertain etymology need 
come from one and the same source: even if there were such a thing 
as “ Pelasgic,” is it reasonable that this would have been the only 
language with which the earliest Greek speakers were in contact? 
And, indeed, if the conclusions of Ernout-Meillet in their Latin 
etymological dictionary offer a criterion, the number of completely 
secure etymologies in any IE language is only a small part of the 
total vocabulary; is it not rather naive to assume that all the ety- 
mological lacunae can be filled at all? 

A closer examination of Carnoy’s “ Pelasgie” section shows two 
general techniques which cannot in any way be accepted. One is 
the etymological use of proper names and the other is the manipula- 
tion of IE “ roots.” 

As far as reliance upon proper names is concerned (cf. also the 
comparable treatment in van Windekens, Contributions ἃ Vétude de 
Vonomastique pélasgique), one may begin by jettisoning with no 
remorse almost all the cargo of etymologies based thereon. Unless 
a proper name is completely transparent in its formation or unless 
there are data to permit of control (e. g. the Latin names from which 
many place names in Western Europe are derived), this material is 
notoriously untrustworthy. It becomes still more so when handled 
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in the fanciful manner favored by Carnoy. A few examples may 
suffice. Niobe is often represented as a woman crouching as she 
laments her children, according to Carnoy (need she be “ crouch- 
ing ”?). He therefore proposes to derive her name from IK *ni-ubh- 
‘she who sinks down,’ linking this with Gk. iBos ‘bent.’ Or again, 
Dirke, name of a spring near Thebes in which the nymph of this 
name was thrown, is assigned to IE *dherg- ‘soil, muddy.’ Atreus 
once received from Hermes a ram with golden fleece which conferred 
royal power upon him; his name is therefore connected with Gk. 
ὄθρις ‘Sheep’ < IK wedh-. The Achaeans are for Carnoy the ‘ water 
people,’ ef. IK *ag¥a-, although Frisk in his etymological dictionary 
(s.v. ’Ayatot) has sensibly remarked that “Da der urspriingliche 
Sinn des Namens Ax. unbekannt ist, sind alle Etymologien leere 
Spekulation.” Aigisthos, famous for his villainous acts, bears a 
name which is accordingly derived from lit “aigh- ‘be ugly or 
shameful’ (cf. Gk. αἶσχος ‘shame’ < *aiy-gos). 

These are all examples of an ingenious sort of word-game. They 
all start with an assumption, more or less arbitrary, as to the charac- 
teristics which might have inspired the name; then an attempt is 
made to identify this characteristic with some known IE formation. 
The etymology proposed for Tydeus is even more illuminating: 
Carnoy points out that the epithet of this hero is σακέσπαλος ‘ buckler- 
shaking,’ hence the name is derived from IE *dhudh- ‘shake’ through 
a dissimilated intermediate form *dudh-. But how ean this be said 
to be “ the” epithet of Tydeus, considering that it occurs only once 
to describe him (J1., V, 126) which is also its only occurrence in 
Homer? (Tydeus is also referred to, like Nestor, as ἱππότα ‘ horse- 
man.’) Or again, because the ambiguous epithet κητόεσσα which 
may mean ‘full of ravines’ is used by Homer to qualify Lacedaemon, 
Carnoy connects this name to IE *ld-kd, laka ef. OHG luog ‘ hollow, 
lair,’ 

This system of etymologizing proper names is too facile and earries 
no conviction. That Carnoy, like his predecessors, is unable to dis- 
tinguish between what is conceivable and what is likely comes out 
strikingly in one of his incidental remarks. He has just finished 
deriving Oibalos from IE *oibh- ‘beget’ cf. Gk. οἴφω ‘ futuo,’ Gk. 
oica ‘village’ (note that ἘΣ. Schwyzer, Gr. Gram., I, 469, calls οἴη 
‘village’ unclear and compares it tentatively to Lac. ὠβά ‘local 
division of the Spartans’). Unfortunately for the etymology, Oi- 
balos, like the entries Oite and Oikhalia which follow, have -o.- for 
the postulated “ Pelasgic ” -ai-. Nothing daunted, Carnoy enquires 
(p. 51): “ Cette cireonstance suffit-elle pour rejeter trois étymologies 
qui au point de vue econsonantique donnent pleine satisfaction? ” 

The second technique which Carnoy uses repeatedly is the deriva- 
tion of would-be “ Pelasgic’”’ formations directly from IE “ roots ” 
as these are heaped up in Walde-Pokorny or the still unfinished 
Pokorny IE dictionary. Again, a few examples may indicate the 
method. 

As in the proper names, Carnoy often arbitrarily seizes upon some 
particular feature in an ordinary noun which he ean then attach 
directly to a “root.” Thus ἀμυγδάλη ‘almond’ is tentatively drawn 
from IE *muk- ‘ point’ because of the shape of the fruit; ἀνδράχνη 
‘a plant, sedum stellatum’ is derived from IE *andher- ‘ point’ from 
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its pointed leaves; BdpBiros ‘barbitos’ is derived from IE *bher- 
‘strike.’ Since the IE etymological dictionaries are no more than a 
vast congeries of possible equations in which “roots” and their 
variants are speculatively brought together, it is easy enough to find 
a “root” that will fit almost any of Carnoy’s reconstructions. But 
this method has obvious dangers. When Carnoy connects βάκανον 
‘cabbage’ or βάκκαρ ‘ hazelwort’ with IE *bhag- ‘strong, disagree- 
able taste’ he is straining probability. Pokorny does list a root 
*bhag- in the meaning ‘ scharf, auch vom Geschmack,’ but he follows 
this entry with a question mark and suggests an alternate etymology 
for the only attested IE derivative (Arm. bark ‘ bitter’) which means 
‘sharp in taste.’ 

Many of the words etymologized are themselves obscure in mean- 
ing. Thus the meaning ‘year’ for λυκάβας is “sicher unrichtig ” 
according to Manu Leumann (Homerische Wérter, p. 212). Again 
κέρκνος is defined as ‘ rooster ’ when the full gloss in Hesychius seems 
to be ἱέραξ ἢ ἀλεκτρυών. 

Slips in the “ Pelasgic ” section are numerous, some minor, some 
not. Russ. zidky (p. 6) should be Zidky and the basic meaning is 
not ‘weak’ but ‘liquid.’ Hitt. antuhhas ‘man’ (p. 9) ean also be 
antuhsas. Russ. velost ‘hair’ (p. 17) should be vdlos (ef. OCS 
vlasi). It is unlikely that κῶας ‘ fleece’ (p. 41) was originally the 
hide of cattle (IK *g"du-) since it is contrasted with Boén in Homer 
(Od., XX, 3) and means ‘ sheepskin’ (cf. the Golden Fleece). Alb. 
buté (p. 56) should be buté and the meaning ‘ flexible ’ was evidently 
selected with an eye to etymology; it means in fact ‘soft, tender.’ 
Buttis (p. 57) does not mean ‘ bottle’ in classical Latin; the meaning 
‘eask’ is given in Souter’s Glossary of Later Latin. Oscan sibus 
‘habile’ (p. 65) may be a slip for Ose. sipus ‘sciens’; more likely, 
Carnoy meant to cite the Latin gloss sibus ‘callidus sive acutus.’ 
Carnoy compares φέγγος ‘ étincelle’ (p. 75) with Germ. funk (sic) ; 
LSJ does not list it as meaning ‘spark’ and no doubt this meaning 
has slipped in purely because of Germ. Funke(n). 

The section on “ Proto-Indo-European of the West” contains a 
great deal that is highly speculative, particularly the interpretations 
of place names. As in the “ Pelasgic” section, one must raise a 
basic question: why must these words necessarily come from IE 
when they can more easily be regarded as pre-IE borrowings? 
Carnoy’s general methods are equally questionable. To take one 
example only, the element marra ‘heap of rocks’ seen in Sp. Prov. 
marrocco ‘rock’ is derived directly from the IE “root” *mer- 
‘ crush.’ 

Some incidental matters may be noted in passing. Alb. amé (p. 
85) should be amé. Under the catchword barania ‘sterile’ (p. 93) 
Carnoy might have cited Eng. barren, and Alb. berofvie should be 
beronjé. Rum. brinka ‘ paw’ should be brincd, and ef. Meyer-Liibke, 
s.v. branca ‘Pfote.’ Alb. karpi (p. 116) should be karpé. Alb. 
keth ‘tender’ (p. 118) is defined in Leotti’s Albanian dictionary as 
‘lamb, kid,’ in Mann’s as ‘kid.’ Carnoy slips up elsewhere in his 
Albanian examples: mal (p. 128) is not ‘hill’ but ‘mountain.’ It 
is inexact that the Albanian word for ‘elm’ is melené; while Cor- 
dignano lists mellenjé ‘elm’ (not in Leotti nor Mann)—ef. médhezé 
and méllezé ‘hornbeam ’—vidh is the usual word for Ulmus cam- 
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pestris. For more plausible guesses at the etymology of manna 
‘sterile’ (p. 129) see Yakov Malkiel (Studies in the Reconstruction 
of Hispano-Latin Word Families, pp. 147-8). While Skt. parama- 
can mean ‘very high’ (p. 139), it normally means ‘ farthest, last, 
extreme.’ Skt. satina- ‘water’ is unattested; see Walde-Hofmann, 
s. v. sentina. One wonders what connection necessarily exists between 
the concept ‘left’ and the root *sger- ‘turn’ (p. 149)? The entry 
for stalba ‘ protection’ (p. 149) is questionable: Russ. stolbi should 
be stolb and the meaning is not ‘ plier’ but ‘ pilier’ (according to 
Vasmer, Russ. Etym. Wértb., s.v. stolb, stolp, these are parallel 
stems); in any case this is not “ évidemment” the source of Catal. 
estalviar, for this word does not mean ‘ protéger’ as given here but 
rather ‘ménager, épargner’ (in Meyer-Liibke ‘sparen, schonen’). 
Russ. vichori ‘ tuft of hair’ seems to be a confusion of Russ. vichor 
which has this meaning with Russ. vichori ‘ whirlwind.’ 

The section on Etruscan, by Carnoy’s own admission, is the most 
vulnerable to attack. He claims, however, as already noted above, 
that while many of his explanations may be questioned, their large 
number will lend them probative force. He further argues that the 
considerable modifications which known foreign words underwent in 
Etruscan make it likely that (p. 168) elements inherited from IE 
“aient subi des transformations telles qu’ils soient devenus fréquem- 
ment méconnaissables pour les non-spécialistes.” Even for the 
specialist, one might add! 

Carnoy’s method resembles that of Georgiev (Die sprachliche 
Zugehérigkeit der Etrusker [Sofia, 1943]; ef. the present reviewer’s 
comments in A.J. P., LXX, pp. 325-7), and he has taken over many 
etymologies from Georgiev. While it would be idle to embark upon 
a detailed criticism of this sort of speculation, it is at least worth 
noticing that Carnoy relies heavily upon the Etruscan interpreta- 
tions of Hans L. Stoltenberg (Etruskische Sprachlehre [Leverkusen, 
1950]) and cites with equal approval Stoltenberg’s recent work on 
Lycian (Die termilische Sprache Lykiens [Leverkusen, 1955]). 
Needless to say, the meanings of many Etruscan words remain 
debatable, so that the etymologies based on them are equally so. 
O. Masson noted recently in Kratylos, I (1956), p. 51 apropos of 
Stoltenberg’s analysis of Lycian that “il parait inutile de réfuter 
cet essai de rapprochement entre l’étrusque et le lycien, fondé pour 
l’essentiel sur des interprétations du vocabulaire étrusque propres a 
M. Stoltenberg: les hypothéses enregistrées dans son Etruskische 
Sprachlehre n’ont guére rencontré d’ adhésion.” 

Finally, one may legitimately enquire, with reference to Carnoy’s 
entire effort at reconstruction, particularly “ Pelasgic,” why he has 
made no effort to reconcile his results with the laryngeal hypothesis. 
In his Etrusean section he postulates (p. 169) that “la laryngale ἢ 
du hittite? se retrouve en étrusque comme h,” although he subse- 
quently explains Etr. arse as being akin to Lat. arceo Hitt. hark. 


* The terminology is inexact: the Hittite h, though derived from an 
IE laryngeal, may well have been a velar in Hittite itself (F. Sommer, 
Hethiter τι. Hethitisch, p. 80); J. Friedrich (Heth. Elementarbuch, I, 
p. 8) attributes two sounds to Hitt. h, one a stronger k-like sound 
(velar?), the other weakly articulated, perhaps a glottal stop. 
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This same Hittite form is cited in the Proto-IE section under the 
heading urk, ork ‘recipient.’ But there is no general position taken 
on a matter fundamental to the earliest phases of IE. 


Gorpon M. MESSING. 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
ATHENS, GREECE. 


Navicula Chiloniensis: Studia Philologica Felici Jacoby Professori 
Chiloniensi Emerito Octogenario Oblata. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 


1956. Pp. 215. 


This “little ship full of offerings from Kiel” contains sixteen 
essays by authors who either are or have been professors or dozenten 
or students at Kiel. It contains also an excellent photograph of 
Felix Jacoby, a graceful dedication in Latin elegiaecs by Andreas 
Thierfelder, and a Tabula Gratulatoria of former colleagues, pupils, 
and friends. It is a well-earned Festschrift; there are many besides 
those whose names appear here who have learnt much from Jacoby’s 
work during his long career as a scholar. 

It is to be expected that a volume dedicated to Jacoby should 
contain some discussion of the Greek historians. Two essays, by 
Otto Seel and Hans Diller, are concerned with Herodotus and with 
Xanthus the Lydian, an author whose work has not yet received final 
treatment in Jacoby’s Fragmente der griechischen Historiker though 
the way was prepared thirty years ago in Volume IT in his discussion 
of the fragments of Nicolaus of Damascus. Seel emphasizes that 
any reconstruction of Lydian history in the seventh and sixth cen- 
turies must take into account what we have learnt about the history 
of Asia Minor from Hittite sources, and also that the older Anatolian 
and Hittite elements were being modified in this period by Ionian 
Greek influences—that the Lydian kings were beginning to look 
westward instead of eastward. It is these considerations which lead 
him to reject decisively the opinion of Santo Mazzarino (Fra Oriente 
e Occidente [Florence, 1947] ) that the Herodotean version of Lydian 
history is mainly an invention of Delphic propaganda, that Gyges is 
not in fact a usurper at all, and that the distinction between Heraclid 
and Marmnad dynasties is therefore unhistorical. 

His refutation of Mazzarino, which is convincing, ean not be 
described in detail here. But he begins by taking issue with the 
point of view which regards the Herodotean or “ novellistic ” version 
of the Gyges story as later in origin than the “ mythical ” version 
of Gyges and his ring, as recorded in Plato’s Republic. This view 
was recently expounded by Karl Reinhardt (Von Werken und 
Formen [Godesberg, 1948]) and Seel cannot disagree with Rein- 
hardt’s admirable demonstration of the more sophisticated and genu- 
inely Greek character of the Herodotean story. But he is surely right 
in refusing to believe that the “ novellistic ” version is a rationalized 
form of the “mythical”; both versions, he believes, are descended 
independently from a common ancestor, namely the historical event 
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itself. Gyges, fortunately, is known to be a historical character and 
not a mere creation of legend; and, unless we accept Mazzarino’s 
interpretation, he was also a usurper and founded a new dynasty, 
whatever the true details of his story may be. The presence or 
absence of the marvellous is no criterion of the age of a story; it 
might have been worth while to insist that no society is consistently 
realistic or rationalistie in its story-telling. 

The version of Xanthus is certainly less Hellenic in its detail and 
its form than that of Herodotus. But which version should we 
regard as more realistic in its picture of Lydian society of the late 
sixth century (neither can be expected to give an accurate picture of 
the seventh century society in which Gyges actually lived)? In Hero- 
dotus Gyges is supposed to have free access to the wife of Candaules 
and to discuss the project of assassination with her. Seel might 
have asked whether in fact the Lydian court in its later days was 
sufficiently hellenized to make such interviews historically realistic 
or whether the queen would be inaccessible in her harem. 

Diller, unlike Seel, is ready to adopt the view that the “ mythical ” 
version is older. Accordingly he tries to reconstruct the original 
version of Xanthus as a type of rationalized myth and to isolate later 
or hellenistic elements in the account given by Nicolaus of Damascus 
from the original version of Xanthus on which it is founded. Any 
attempt to separate earlier and later elements in such a story is open 
to dispute at every turn; perhaps it will be sufficient to say that we 
are scarcely justified in attributing to Xanthus the desire to make all 
his stories uniform in style and character; even if his tale of Spermos 
is popular and almost crude, a higher degree of sophistication may 
be present in some of his other stories; such variation is almost 
inevitable if (like Herodotus) he considered it his task to “report 
what he was told” and his privilege to embellish it or not as he chose. 

Two later essays in the volume are concerned with Roman his- 
torians. Erich Koestermann offers an essay on the characterization 
of Galba by Tacitus, while Willy Theiler claims to have found a 
Greek original for the speeches of Caesar and Cato in Sallust’s 
Catiline. In Diodorus, Book XIII the speeches of Nicolaus and 
Gylippus in the Syracusan assembly are concerned with a similar 
issue—should certain prisoners be treated with mercy or severity? 
Theiler thinks the parallels between the two pairs of speeches are 
enough to prove that Sallust is borrowing from Ephorus. But most 
of the similarities are in the realm of ethical generalization; and the 
issue itself, as Theiler recognizes, was an old one, and the classic 
model for any student of rhetoric who was assigned this theme would 
be the speeches of Diodotus and Cleon in Thucydides, Book ITI. 
The debt of Sallust to Ephorus, a widely read author in Roman 
times, cannot be denied, any more than his numerous debts to classi- 
cal Greek authors which are pointed out in Perrochat’s book, Les 
modéles grecs de Salluste (Paris, 1949). The difficulty is to decide 
when a Latin writer is borrowing directly and openly, fully aware 
of his debt and inviting his more literate readers to recognize it, 
and when he is simply drawing upon the common stock of hellenistie 
rhetoric. The schools of rhetoric, after all, had combed the historians 
carefully and there must have been times when even a professor of 
rhetoric could not say whether his remarks, on a familiar theme, 
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were based on a topos or adapted from an older author. Here lies 
the true difficulty in establishing the relation between Latin prose 
authors and Greek works of which only fragments survive. 

With poetry the situation is different; direct adaptation or 
translation of whole passages from the classic Greek models was the 
recognized thing. Another essay in this book is a useful reminder of 
this difference between Latin poets and prose writers—an excellent 
brief study by Otto Skutsch of Ennius’ Medea and its relation to the 
Medea of Euripides. Here the Greek original is known and survives 
in full, and it is the Latin adaptation which is known to us only in 
fragmentary form. 

Gerhard Miller writes about the notion of Ate in Homer, con- 
testing the view that the original meaning is “ disaster ” and arguing 
that this later meaning has come about through simplification and 
impoverishment of a more complex notion—the blindness sent upon 
man by the gods coupled with its inevitably disastrous consequences. 
He follows this up with a discussion of the part played by Ate in 
Solon’s poetry. Walter Marg, ‘“ Das erste Lied des Demodokos,” 
argues convincingly that there is no reference to the Cypria in 
Odyssey, VIII, 75-82, but a deliberate reference to the Iliad and a 
compliment to the poet of the Iliad (“ the fame of which at that time 
was reaching the broad heavens”’)—a different poet, he believes, 
from the author of the Odyssey: “ Sein eigenes Gedicht kann der 
Dichter nicht soloben. Wohl aber das seinen grossen Meisters.” Fritz 
Wehrli discusses the serious and burlesque elements in the story of 
Prometheus as told by Hesiod and expresses the opinion that Hesiod 
in the Theogony is drawing upon existing shorter poenis. 

The other contributors are: Heinz Haffter, ‘“ Die Komposition der 
pseudoxenophontischen Schrift vom Staat der Athener”; Richard 
Harder, “ Inschriften von Didyma Nr. 217 vers 4”; Andreas Thier- 
felder, “ Obscaenus ”’; Hellfried Dahlmann, “ Catus oder Cato? Noch 
einmal der Titel von Varros Logistoricus”; Harald Fuchs, “ Nach- 
trige in Ciceros Brutus”; Erich Burck, “ Der korykische Greis in 
Vergils Georgika 4. 116-148 ”; Ulrich Knoche, “ Tibulls erste Lie- 
beselegie? (3.19)”; Hans-Joachim Mette, “ Bedeutend.” 


LIONEL PEARSON. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


JoHN Gavin Tarr and Ciame Préavx, eds. Greek Ostraca in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, Volume II: Ostraca of the Roman 
and Byzantine Periods. London, Egypt Exploration Society, 
1955. Pp. xiv + 434. (Graeco-Roman Memoirs, No. 33.) 


When, in the early 1880’s, Mommsen set him to work in the Berlin 
Papyrus Collection, Ulrich Wilcken tells us in the Vorwort to his 
monumental Griechische Ostraka aus Aegypten und Nubien (2 vols, 
Berlin, 1899), he had to begin by teaching himself paleography, and, 
as a part of that undertaking, some of his earliest practice in de- 
cipherment was with the ostraca reproduced in facsimile by J. Franz, 
in 6.1. 6., III (Berlin, 1853), 4863b-4891; and 5109, nos. 1-37, where 
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(interesting to observe) nos. 20, 25, and 26 were actually written in 
Coptic, and no. 27 in Demotiec. Then, Wilcken goes on to tell us, 
in 1886 and 1887, when he was able to study the ostraca in the col- 
lections at Paris, London, Oxford, Leyden, and Turin, the conviction 
grew upon him that they were very important sources of knowledge 
for economic history, and, consequently, he thought of publishing a 
corpus of all the ostraca then known. In the meantime, with the 
finding of great numbers of ostraca, the material for the corpus 
increased “von Jahr zu Jahr, von Monat zu Monat,” so that it 
became impractical to continue with the project. But, when his 
Griechische Ostraka appeared in 1899, the second volume contained 
the texts of 1624 ostraca. This epoch-making work remains today— 
despite many corrections and modifications—the standard work in 
the field. 

Other scholars—but few in number—have taken up the work so 
auspiciously begun by Wilcken. Four of these may be mentioned 
here, in the chronological order of their work. Mlle. Préaux’s work 
in the field will be cited a little later. Three publications by P. 
Viereck come first in order of time: O. Briiss.-Berl. (Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1922); O. Strassb. (Berlin, 1923); and, with F. Zucker, 
“QOstraka der ptolemdischen Zeit,” in B.G.U., VII (Berlin, 1926), 
pp. 14-64. In 1930 Tait published O. Tait, I (sometimes cited as 
0. Bodleian, I), the first volume of the work which is now brought 
to a conclusion (except for the volume of indices) by the book under 
review here. Finally mention may be made of 1111 ostraca in the 
great collection at the University of Michigan that are published in 
the following volumes: O. Mich., I, edited by L. Amundsen (Ann 
Arbor, 1935) ; O. Mich., II, edited by H. C. Youtie and O. M. Pearl 
(in the same volume with P. Mich., VI; Ann Arbor, 1944); O. Mich., 
III, edited by H. C. Youtie (in the same volume with P. Mich., VIII; 
Ann Arbor, 1951). 

But thousands of ostraca—in collections in Europe and America— 
remain unpublished, and one needs not look far to find the explana- 
tion. Long years of practice and extremely patient toil are required 
to master the enigmatic texts and the difficult cursive writing, which 
is often almost illegible, and, at the end of one’s labors, the results 
are seldom dramatic. Hence it is that only rarely will scholars devote 
themselves to work that is likely to find support only from a rela- 
tively slight number of heads of institutions who are dedicated to 
the highest ideals of research. Still, this minute research of the 
ostracologist produces results which, while not in themselves dramatic, 
contribute much of importance to our knowledge of the ancient world. 
What Wilcken recognized as to the importance of ostraca for social 
and economic history is accepted today by all thoroughly trained 
historians of Greco-Roman antiquity, and so important was his work 
for all aspects of taxation that his Griechische Ostraka has not been 
superseded by the work of S. L. Wallace, Taxation in Egypt from 
Augustus to Diocletian (Princeton, 1938). Along with the papyri— 
but decidedly in a more minor position—the ostraca have contributed 
much to our knowledge of law, and of institutions and administration. 
For the important linguistie data to be derived from ostraca, one may 
cite A. Debrunner, Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, 11: Grund- 
fragen und Grundziige des nachklassischen Griechisch (Berlin, 1954), 
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p. 16. But much wider still is the fund of information which the 
ostraca provide. The following items that they contain may be set 
down, at random: receipts, reports, orders, accounts, contracts, inven- 
tories, private letters, fragments of classical authors, hymns, invoca- 
tions, doxologies, prayers, confessions of faith, Biblical and Patristie 
texts, liturgical formulas, and notes on canon law. In this connec- 
tion, see, for example, H. Leclereq, “ Ostraka,” in F. Cabrol and H. 
Leclereq, Dictionnaire d’archéologie Chrétienne et de liturgie, XIII, 
i (1937), 70-112. 

Both of the editors of the book reviewed here, it may be said, 
came to their task with the highest qualifications. In addition to his 
work on Ο. Tait, I, Tait, one may recall, contributed most of the 
eighty some pages of emendations of texts in Wilcken’s Griechische 
Ostraka in Berichtigungsliste, II, 1. Mlle. Préaux has earned distine- 
tion not only by her work on ostraca—where one may eite her edition 
of O. Wilbour (New York, 1935)—but in the wider fields of papy- 
rology and economic history (from which she brings valuable insights 
to the study of ostraca), where one may cite her L’Economie royale 
des Lagides (Brussels, 1939). Mlle. Préaux’s work in the volume 
reviewed here, it is fair to observe, was done under rather difficult 
conditions, in that, taking over the work when it seemed likely that 
Tait would be unable to complete it, she was compelled to work with 
the ostraca at a time when much writing, formerly visible, had faded 
and disappeared, entirely or nearly so, owing to the time that had 
elapsed since the exposure of the ostraca. The Demotie writing on 
the ostraca in this volume has been interpreted by Sir Herbert 
Thompson and Dr. J. W. Barns. 

The first volume of the work reviewed here—J. G. Tait, Greek 
Ostraca in the Bodleian Library at Oxford and Various Other Col- 
lections, Vol. I (Oxford, 1930)—presented ostraca deriving, for the 
most part, from the collection in the Bodleian Library, but, along 
with them, the volume included, as the subtitle indicates, a number 
of ostraca from other, smaller, collections, in the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford, at University College, London (Sir W. M. Flinders 
Petrie’s collection), and in the Cambridge University Library. The 
subtitle is dropped from the second volume, for all the ostraca in it 
are from the collection formerly housed in the Bodleian. Formerly, 
one must now say, for all the ostraca from the Bodleian Library 
collection are, as the Foreword informs us, “now housed in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, to which they were transferred on 
permanent deposit in 1947.” 

The ostraca in Volume II—2182 in number—derive from the fol- 
lowing localities in Upper Egypt: Elephantine, Syene, Thebes (on 
the Right Bank), the Memnonia (on the Left Bank), Hermonthis, 
and Coptos. The ostraca of Roman date (Nos. 407-2060, and De- 
scriptions, Nos. 2196-2476A) comprise a very large number of re- 
ceipts for poll tax—No. 407, dated February 17, 23 B.c., is the 
“earliest extant receipt for Aaoypadia”—along with receipts for 
bath tax, dike tax, guard taxes, land taxes, trade taxes (especially 
the weavers’ tax), τιμαί (payments in money permitted, through 
adaeratio, in place of payments in kind), and μερισμοί; also for 
taxes paid in kind (especially for grain delivered to the public 
granaries) ; also orders for delivery, accounts of various kinds, and 
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private letters. The Byzantine ostraca (Nos. 2061-2195, and Descerip- 
tions, Nos. 2477-2525)—the latest are assigned to the seventh century 
A.D.—comprise receipts for requisitioned items (largely of meat), 
orders for delivery in kind, and a number of literary texts (Nos. 
2158-2195). Of the Biblical texts (Nos, 2158-2168)—which include 
liturgical texts and portions of sermons—specific mention may be 
made of No. 2158, a poor copy of Psalm XLII, verse 3; No. 2159, 
a poor copy of Psalm LXVII, verses 1 and 2; and No. 2166, a narra- 
tive of the Resurrection. Of the Classical texts and minor literary 
texts (Nos. 2169-2195), the following may be mentioned: Nos. 2169- 
2170, seraps from Iliad, 11; Nos. 2172-2173, a few lines of unidenti- 
fied elegiac poetry; No. 2174, lyrie (?) poetry; No. 2176, an astro- 
nomical text; Nos. 2177-2178, astrological fragments; No. 2180 recto, 
a magical charm; and Nos. 2181-2189, medical receipts and texts. 

The commentary in this admirably edited volume—Mlle. Préaux’s 
contributions are in French—has been rigidly limited to the minimum 
necessary to the establishment of the individual texts. This minimum, 
it is interesting to observe, has been so construed as to permit the 
inclusion of a certain amount of prosopographical data and some 
identification of hands. With the appearance of the indices (for 
Volumes I and II)—now being prepared by Professor Jean Bingen 
and M. Martin Wittek—this valuable material will become more 
readily available to scholars for study. 


JoHN Day. 
BaRNARD CoLLEGE, CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Enzo V. Marmorate. Persio. Firenze, La Nuova Italia, 1956. 
Pp. viii + 344. (Biblioteca di Cultura, 18.) 


The present work is a second edition, though substantially un- 
changed from the first, published in 1941. The author gives as his 
main reason for re-issuing the work the fact that the first edition 
was circulated only in Italy and Germany. 

The study takes the form of a defence, an apology as it were, 
against almost every criticism that has been leveled against the poet. 
In his eagerness, however, to discover and point out all that is good 
in Persius, Marmorale has committed two grave errors. He has 
minimized the real and indisputable faults of his poet and has 
attempted to elevate him at the expense of other poets: e.g. Lu- 
cretius, Horace, and Juvenal. 

The first mistake will become apparent in the later discussions. 
A few examples of the first may be given here. Comparing briefly 
Persius and Lucretius, he says (p. 93): “Mai si trovano in Persio 
gli espedienti della poesia didascalica, mai quei duri e secchi passaggi 
che in Lucrezio par che raffreddino la fantasia.” 

In regard to Horace, he is more lenient; yet at times he seems 
willing to drag the Augustan down to Persius’ level (p. 85): “... le 
satire di Orazio, nelle quali il filo conduttore si perde in una grande 
quantita’ di incisi, digressioni, particolari personali apparentemente 
lontani dal tema,” ete. 
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Marmorale’s estimate of Juvenal seems to be based on a hatred 
that arises from envy; possibly envy because Juvenal is more popular 
than Persius. Consider the concluding sentence of one tirade (p. 
87): “ Dalla lettura della satira (terza) di Persio l’anima esce con 


un nuovo sentimento che ha gustato nel poeta, mentre dalla lettura: 


di quella di Giovenale (ottava) esce nauseata e stanca.” 

It would seem that Marmorale, despite his book on Juvenal, has 
failed to follow his own advice (p. 85) and still does not understand 
that poet, nor, apparently, does he care to. 

A brief outline of the book as a whole will give a better idea of 
Marmorale’s intentions and methods. The first section (pp. 3-105) 
is the main part. It is a literary profile divided into six chapters 
without headings. The rest of the book contains two lengthy appen- 
dices: The first discusses biographical matters; the second gives a 
detailed discussion of the individual Satires. The author says in 
his preface that the contents of these appendices represent the 
research which lies behind his profile. As such they are valuable for 
the summation which they give of previous scholarship. 

In the first chapter of the profile, which might be called “ Persius 
is a poet, not a moralist,” Marmorale makes the following points: 


1. Persius was admired by his contemporaries as a poet and became 
a moralist only in the eyes of the Christians (p. 9). 

2. His Satires cannot belong to the moral literature of the day, for 
they lack the allurements which the scanty remains of that literature 
present (p. 11). 

3. Persius made Stoicism a “ Norm of life,’ but in his writings he 
substituted a picture, an image, for the precept; the concrete for the 
abstract (p. 26). 


The second chapter deals with the “Style of Persius’”’: 


1. The poet modelled his style on his sentiment: if this is bare, 
stripped to its essentials, the style is made the same (pp. 47 f.). 

2. The vocabulary abounds in common and colloquial expressions 
(p. 50). 

3. The general characteristic of Persius is his “simplicity ” (pp. 
53 ff.). By this Marmorale seems to mean “ over-simplicity ” or his 
habit of “ calling a spade a spade.” 


The third chapter may be entitled simply “The poet,” for Mar- 
morale seeks reasons for Persius’ unusual expressions. After some 
repetition from the first chapter, he makes these points: 


1. “Candor ” is Persius’ chief characteristic. By “candor” Mar- 
morale means “a state of pure contemplation” (pp. 58f.). 

2. Persius’ imagination never soars to a contemplation of the essence 
of humanity but remains bound to human experience (pp. 58 and 
61 ff.) ; therefore, in reading these poems, the reader needs no other 
tool than what is required for a literal comprehension of the text. 
This statement seems to be contradicted on pp. 85 ff. 


The fourth and fifth chapters may be ealled “ Persius and his 


predecessors,” the fourth being limited to the Mime and Diatribe. 
His viewpoint can be stated briefly: Any influence which either may 
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have exerted on Persius was done indirectly through Lucilius and 
Horace. 

The fifth chapter tries throughout to minimize Persius’ debt to 
his predecessors, including Horace. He cannot of course deny this 
heavy debt, but he forms a theory which is almost as naive as any 
such nonsense. 

Starting with the premise that Persius, like everyone else, had to 
learn to appreciate Horace, and counting the Horatian borrowings, 
Marmorale devises a system of determining the chronology of the 
Satires: Those with the fewest references are early; those with more 
are later. With such a system (which he fails to follow entirely) 
he obtains the following order: 3, 4, 2, 6, 5, 1. 

Now, even if the borrowings could be counted and measured ac- 
curately, and if his basic premise were correct, Marmorale has made 
one serious mistake: He has failed to take into consideration the 
relative length of the Satires. If he had done so, he would have 
obtained the following curious order: 3, 2, 5, 6, 1, 4. In short, not 
only the basic idea but the method of application is faulty. 

The final chapter, in addition to summarizing, adds these points: 


1, The vocabulary is restricted but contains some unusual words 
(p. 98) or unusual meanings of common words (p. 99). 


2. Persius is neither terse nor obscure (p. 100). 
3. His metaphors are generally the only suitable expressions for 
the situation (p. 101). 


In short, Marmorale uses the literary profile to “ disprove ” many 
of the “ false charges” against Persius. Opinions must vary about 
his success; there can be little doubt about his feelings on the subject. 

The viewpoint expressed in the two appendices is generally the 
same as that of the profile. Therefore these sections, with one ex- 
ception, will not be discussed in this survey. Because, however, 
these sections represent the basis for Marmorale’s study, they will 
be important for anyone who uses the book. 

The one passage to be discussed is that which deals with the four- 
teen choriambie verses. The author outlines in detail (pp. 330-44) 
the theories of previous critics and, for the most part, rejects them. 
He recognizes the lack of connection between vss. 1-7 and 8-14 and 
even between 8-11 and 12-14. Using, however, the testimony of the 
MSS and the scholiast, he attempts to prove that the verses are 
remains of an unfinished poem which Cornutus edited in such a way 
as to give a semblance of unity. He also believes that the lines 
belong at the end of the corpus. 

In other words, Marmorale resolves most of the difficulties simply 
by admitting their existence and by laying the blame on the untimely 
death of the poet and the rash editing of Cornutus. 

There may, however, be another possibility: Vss. 1-7 and 8-14 may 
be two separate poems. Vss. 1-7 are obviously intended as some 
sort of introduction, and they sound very much like the words of a 
poet who is making his debut. There may therefore be an intro- 
duction to the whole corpus. 

The subject matter of vss. 8-14 resembles that of I, 30 ff. too 
closely to be accidental. Furthermore, the thought of the vss. in I 
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may be considered the theme of the poem. Therefore, the last seven 
choriambi may be interpreted as a little poem introducing the first 
satire. Coming together in the corpus as they must, the two poems 
might easily have lost their separate identities in transmission. The 
meter may have been the chief cause for this confusion. Such a 
theory does not resolve all difficulties, but it is a solution to some 
of them. 

In conclusion, then, one may prophesy that this study will meet 
with a mixed reception, for Marmorale has attempted to reverse 
most, if not all, of the popular conceptions about Persius. This 
in itself is commendable, but Marmorale, like many of us, has 
approached his task wearing the shackles of preconception. 


E. N. O’NEIL. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 


G. Réviész. The Origins and Prehistory of Language. Translated 
from the German by J. Butler. New York, The Philosophical 


Library, 1956. Pp. viii + 240. $7.50. 


The late Professor Révész, a psychologist, of the University of 
Amsterdam, developed his theory of the origin and prehistory of 
language first in a series of articles published in French (1939) and 
in Netherlandish (so-called Dutch, 1940-42), then in a work written 
in German and published in Berne (1946), of which the present 
volume is a translation. Linguists presumably can read German for 
themselves, psychologists perhaps not. There is also a convenient, 
rather full, summary of the treatise, also in English, in Lingua 
(Amsterdam) IV, 3 (January 1955), pp. 318-32, which gives all the 
essentials of his theory of what he calls the psychogenetic founda- 
tions of language, a notion in which some anthropologists have 
been dabbling, who also, like the psychologists, have read about 
language, but are not skilled in actual knowledge of languages. This 
is a serious shortcoming: perhaps no worse than that of the Clas- 
sicists who read and write about literature (shall we say Juvenal?), 
instead of making sure that their half-baked students can read 
Juvenal’s Latin, tamquam ungues digitosque suos. If Juvenal is 
important at all, nothing less is good enough. 

I am shaken by J. Frazer, A. Gelb, H. K. de Montigny, K. Ogden, 
V. Sayce, E. B. Taylor—to mention no others—instead of J. 6. 
Frazer (as J. he risks identity with the unlamented Fraser), J. A., 
A. K. de M., C. K., A. H., Tylor, and therefore I suspect other 
blunders too: who knows, perhaps on the sacred ground of psy- 
chology? Or is it so sacred? Or merely accursed? 

In brief Révész’s theory amounts to this, that everything must rest 
upon the idea of men in contact and in communication with one 
another; this “ stadial theory puts it in the biological sphere ” (but 
apparently this is the notion of biological recapitulation, which does 
not extend beyond embryonic development), and “its functional 
doctrine in the anthropological.” The notion of progressive differen- 
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tiation is also stressed (compare my “selective variation”). The 
“ eontact reaction” is regarded as having an intermediate position 
between expressive and communicative signs, and therefore as leading 
to semasiological values. But, at the same time, it is admitted 
(somewhat paradoxically) that the “collective mind is handed on 
by individuals and groups.” Distinctions are drawn between the 
ery (an instinctive unarticulated utterance), the call (which is im- 
perative and vocative, and directs a sign to a particular person by 
means of a wordless indication, but still has also a reference of place, 
being a form of address) ; and with the word, which is reached as in 
infants, there is a transition from calls to words. The imperative call 
becomes a linguistic imperative. 

In this theory thought and speech are regarded as inseparably 
associated with each other, a view with which I agree entirely. But 
it is held that they are disparate in function, intention, and structure, 
and as to this disparity I feel some doubt. If it is intended only to 
open the door to originality, well and good. And there is perhaps 
some real autonomy of thought, so that “ thought and speech form an 
inseparable duality” as concept, which is “at once dualistic and 
unitary.” This also seems paradoxical. 

After the imperative comes the indicative (statemental) and then 
the interrogative (questioning). Communicative intent calls for 
dialogue; and finally silence is also a form of expression, at times 
more eloquent than speech, and emphasized in some theories as 
“delay.” The notion of time is readily accepted from imperative, 
indicative, and interrogative. The three “contact” concepts are 
instructive, emotional, and mental; the three stadial are cry, call, and 
word; the three functional are imperative, indicative, and interroga- 
tive; the three phase concepts are antecedent, archaic, and developed 
phases of language. The whole is a tristadial continuum from one 
person to another and backwards and forwards into time. 

But there are serious difficulties in the argument. Granted that 
Révész is correct in denying altogether homo alalus (a contradiction 
in terms), and also animal language (for animals have no language 
whatever), his argument is based on an attempt to unravel biology 
and make the evolutionary process run backwards, like reversing the 
heavenly bodies in their courses in a planetarium, until you come 
back, say, to the famous eclipse predicted by Thales. But this cannot 
get beyond our solar system as a system; we may imagine that the 
system came from a nebula, or from a collision of two enormous 
inert masses, but no one would be bold enough, or could succeed 
even if he tried, to do anything like this in foreshortened astronomical 
time with anything even approaching a convincing time-scale. Even 
mathematical astronomy quails, except for the roughest approxima- 
tion, before the task, nor could the details ever be filled in. The 
alternative theories themselves are disputed. 

Biological emergence is still less reversible. It also would call for 
extrapolation in reverse, which is indeed possible in a limited 
measure. But this is mathematical, not biological, for biology, while 
it has begun to use the methods of symbolic logic, has not attempted 
yet to use pure mathematics. In the limited measure in which 
linguistics uses mathematics, I have attempted something of the sort 
in my recent book Language (London and New York, 1956), pp. 
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168-75 in my theory of selective variation of the origin and develop- 
ment of language and languages. This is a mathematical theory, 
not biological. And when I speak of the mechanics of language, it is 
not behaviorism that is meant, but linguistic equilibrium, which admits 
both choice and chance (probability). 

As for Révész’s account of the relation between “thought ” and 
“speech,” it is evident from animal psychology that perception and 
conceptualization are linked. The great stumbling block is that which 
comes between conceptualization and articulate speech, which it re- 
quires an effort of imagination to leap. After that the rest is easy. 
I am not convinced, however, by Révész’s stadial theory, except in its 
broadest terms. Since Soviet linguists, especially Meschaninov, 
elaborated a stadial theory of their own, during the last decade, a 
theory based on dialectical materialism, it is only fair to warn readers 
that the stadial theory of Révész is a very different matter, less 
tainted by Marxism than Whorf’s theory, which made conceptualiza- 
tion the slave of language (or of environment, since language is part 
of environment). The truth would seem to be that thought and 
language react perpetually the one upon the other, and in a free 
society, language stimulates thought to new endeavors, and thought is 
made articulate only in new linguistic devices. Of course among the 
Hopi taboo is too strong, and fetters thought, and perpetuates an 
uncivilized ethos of magic and superstition. So far as their neural 
equipment goes the mental processes of the Hopi are the same as 
ours, that is physiologically: they only “think” differently in the 
sense that they hardly may be said to “think” at all. They are 
victims of habit (in language even), without much choice, which is 
the reason why Hopi still has linguistic features that Indo-European 
was discarding before the second millennium p.c. To commend, as 
some anthropologists do, such goings on seems to me as bad as 
Huxley’s recommendation of mescalin. If we are a highly nervous 
generation, it is because we are highly alert. The ideally adjusted 
personalities of the psychologists are all in the cemetery. Petrified 
behavior is unintelligent, and of course the unintelligent do not wish 
to be disturbed. But unless mankind goes in for mass drug-taking, 
perhaps now a risk present in Western as well as Oriental societies, 
his language will come to the rescue, and with a little help, some 
well-directed language-engineering, more quickly than if left to itself. 
The first step would be to return to truthfulness; for this, truth is 
necessary in education, not least in giving a first class grade only 
for first class performance, and having done with the stupifying 
pretences of mass “ equality ” in mass education, that most grandiose, 
but most degrading, most lunatic, most wicked, and most demoralizing 
falsehood of all, unless it be the Nazi’s public and unashamed praise 
of lying under the disguise of equivocation (Gleichschaltung). 


JOSHUA WHATMOUGH. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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JOHN Jackson. Marginalia Scaenica. London and New York, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1955. Pp. xi+ 250. $4.80. (Ozford 
Classical and Philosophical Monographs.) 


This incomparable book earries us straight back to the heart of 
the eighteenth century when love of the classics and the desire to 
recover precisely what classical authors wrote was not only not 
conditioned by scientific palaeography, epigraphy, archaeology, 
Realien, but was not even documented by an avalanche of learning. 
There were almost no systematically learned periodicals. The lucky 
creatures of the day did not have to know German, they did not 
have to read Hittite or Cherokee or Danish. Everybody wrote fine 
Latin (or occasionally better English, in Scotland and the provinces) ; 
if they knew Greek as well, that was good enough. The result was 
that they knew Greek. 

Here, in Jackson’s marvelous work, you have Porson, unadorned, 
and yet (oddly enough) sober. Here you have Markland, cham- 
pioning the truth, and unhampered by a scientific apparatus. The 
greatness of British eighteenth century scholarship was recreated in 
Housman and we may now rejoice that it is not dead. Let us hope 
that it can never die, since the great age ushered in by the Epistula 
ad Millium and only “ ended by the successive strokes of doom which 
consigned Dobree and Elmsley to the grave and Blomfield to the 
bishopric of Chester,” lives again in the unfortified pages of Jackson. 
And even if they are not “learned,” in the crude sense, they are 
charming beyond what it may seem possible to write in English. 
You may have been enchanted, in your youth, by Housman: if so, 
you will be enslaved by Jackson, a purest well of English undefiled. 

“The prejudice . . . is by now bred in our bones and presumably 
ineradicable, though I have sometimes wondered idly why no editor 
of a Greek play makes at least the gesture of composing one note 
comparable to that of Drakenborch on Livy 1.3.9...” (p. 17). 

“ Even so there persists an uneasy feeling that this is one of those 
things which might have been expressed differently; and many in- 
quests of many coroners have testified that the application of oil to 
smouldering embers is accompanied by a spice of adventure ” (p. 57). 

“Tt is a constant temptation to the medical profession to dispose 
of an unremunerative patient by killing him, and the device always 
appealed strongly to Nauck” (p. 7). 

“Three persons, so far, employ three modes of desertion—the first 
person, desertion by a hole; the second, desertion by a pulley; the 
third, desertion by desertion ” (p. 74). 

“ Anne Boleyn is said to have been perplexed by the fact that she 
understood French perfectly when speaking it to herself, but not 
otherwise ” (p. 110). 

“. . . rendered in Jebb, without a syllable of misgiving, by a word 
of vague and catholic content, unheard in the speech of living men, 
the unchallenged property of the poet and rhetorician. The path 
is alluring and popular, but the walker should remember that it has 
led the babu to his most memorable disasters” (p. 152). 

So much for merely the first half of the book. To the enthusiast 
one may safely leave adventure in the fundamentals of what Housman 
called “the application of thought to text criticism.” 
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The editing of the book, its apparatus and indices, is one of the 
heaviest debts we owe to Eduard Fraenkel, perhaps the greatest and 
certainly the most versatile of living (ad multos annos!) scholars. 
This again recalls the eighteenth century and Markland and Bentley, 
scholars equally eminent in Latin and Greek studies, to a generation 
which has produced its clever Latinists, Hellenists, historians, epi- 
graphers, archaeologists, syntacticians—everything, in short, except 
those who are docti sermones utriusque linguae. 

This review is fortunate to be late in appearing: colleagues far 
more learned than the present writer have hit upon one thing or 
another in Jackson’s work that may be reprimanded or refuted 
(so, e.g., Strom, Gnomon, XXVIII [1956], pp. 332 ff.). No such 
procedure will be attempted here. The text of Euripides and Aris- 
tophanes has been suddenly improved by what is legally termed an 
Act of God (EH. Fraenkelio adiuvante). Favete linguis. We fall 
silent and add only what we dare submit: Jacksonii etiam erroribus 
edocemur.... 


W. C. HELMBOLD. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Jacques AnprRE. Lexique des termes de botanique en Latin. Paris, 
Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1956. Pp. 343. 3000 fr. (Etudes et 
Commentaires, XXIII.) 


The author, known for his work on color-terms in Latin (1950), 
complains in his preface to the present book of the lack of coopera- 
tion between botanists and philologists, leading, on the one hand, 
to wild etymologies, and, on the other, to indefensible identifications 
of ancient plants with those of modern nomenclature. Greeks settling 
in the Latin-speaking lands of their Great West (like early European 
settlers in America, he might have added) carelessly applied popular 
names with which they were familiar to strange yet superficially simi- 
lar plants of quite different morphology and range, and names were 
given by the populace rather than by scientists. In André’s book 
descriptions, seldom adequate for complete identification, are gathered 
chiefly from three specialists, Theophrastus, Pliny, and Dioscurides, 
who are primarily occupied with plants useful for food, medicine, 
decoration, or perfume, with more emphasis placed upon utilitarian 
roots than on taxonomically more significant reproductive organs. 

In this field ordinary lexica are unreliable, and André attempts to 
present a complete botanical lexicon (p. 7), assembling materials 
from the great three just mentioned, and also from other technical 
writers, especially medical, veterinary, and agricultural, while for 
non-technical works he has depended on special concordances and 
indexes. The period covered extends from Homer to the ninth 
century after Christ. He is at once struck by the great proportion 
of names of Greek origin (which is not surprising, in view of the 
generally greater scientific interest among the Greeks), and it is to 
be regretted that he did not make this work a lexicon of both Greek 
and Latin botanical terms. 
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More attention, I think, should have been given to the non-techni- 
cal writers; so, to take but a few names at chance, compare the index 
to Frazer’s Pausanias, s.vv. agnos, almond, alyssum, apple, ash, 
asphodel, asterion, barley, and beans—not important, perhaps, but 
essential for the full treatment at which the author aims. Or examine 
Nicander (whom André seems to neglect); or the very important 
addenda to his lemma cici, to be found in Hier., Comm. in Ionam 
and related passages in the letters of Augustine and Jerome; or a 
good many passages—mostly non-technical—dealing with the dic- 
tamnus, which I have collected in Mélanges ... offerts ἃ J. Marouzeau 
(1948), pp. 471-4; or notes in annotated editions of Cic., De Div., 
I, 15-16, on lentiscus, scammonea, and aristolochia. Further, the 
ancient lexicographers, mostly Greek, need to be scanned. A few 
minutes’ chat with Hesychius would perhaps suggest the propriety 
of scrutinizing the lemmata, at least, of the other lexicographers. 
In Hesychius cf. dBapv, ἄβοτοι, ἄβρομον, ἀβρότονον, aBpuva, ἀγαλλίς; 
ἀγαρικόν, ἄγγλιθες, ἀγέραα, ayKipis, ἀγλαοφῶτις, ἄγνος; ἀγλείδια; ἀβιόλη, 
ἄγγορα, κτλ.; for similar instances οἵ, Non., 8. vv. absintium, aspara- 
gus, blitum, lapatum, marisca, portulaca, ete. What Pollux, Photius, 
Orion, the Etym. Magnum and the Etym. Gudianum, et al. might 
present I have not tested, but surely these are not sources to be 
despised, especially if one be striving for completeness. And though 
the author must be praised for his use of the C.G. L., one feels that 
the scholia on various authors, Greek and Latin, might yield a small 
but possibly valuable harvest. 

André has done wisely in using Boissier’s Flora Orientalis, but 
it is not clearly indicated who is responsible for the identification 
of some particular ancient plant A with a modern plant B, known, 
since Linnaeus in 1753 by a definite binomial Latin name. Here is 
the nub of the whole matter. Certainly many plants must be treated 
as uncertain in identification (known simply as herba or πόα), and 
be marked with a question mark (?) or a peut-étre, but we need a 
fuller explanation of how André’s admitted identifications have been 
reached, whether as his own or as Boissier’s, and if his own whether 
by descriptions, by Greek, Latin, or vernacular etymology, by medici- 
nal or other uses, by peculiarities of range, by general European 
tradition—itself uncertain, since Linnaeus and others often, when 
they needed a name for some new genus, appropriated for it some 
unidentified generic nomen nudum (to use the appropriate term of 
modern botanists) which happened to be lying around loose—or by 
continuing folk-lore. Toward a work which would satisfy these 
persistent questionings the present volume would be a helpful step, 
and some of André’s articles (6. g., that on aconitum) give some 
suggestion of the necessary kind of analysis of the data, but what 
we now need is an exhaustive scrutiny of texts by a good classicist, 
or, better, a team of such, who should be at the same time familiar 
in the field with the south European and west Asiatic flora. Such 
an investigator, keeping André’s book under his pillow, along with 
the pertinent articles by Steier and others in Pauly-Wissowa, would 
lead a lonely but highly interesting and, I think, fruitful, life. 


ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE. 


HarvaRD UNIVERSITY. 
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MicHEL LEJEUNE. Traité de phonétique grecque. Deuxiéme édition 
revue et corrigée. Paris, Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1955. Pp. 
xv + 374. 


The first edition of Lejeune’s Traité, which appeared in 1945, was 
an excellent work, distinguished especially for orderliness of arrange- 
ment, clarity of explanation, and soundness of judgment in interpret- 
ing the mass of linguistic material, much of which is epigraphical 
and dialectal in nature. In describing the physiology of the sound- 
changes, to which he devoted rather more attention than many other 
works on historical phonology, he depended largely on Grammont’s 
Traité de phonétique (Paris, 1933). 

The present edition is a photographic reproduction of the first; 
consequently the text is the same, except for minor changes. There 
are, however, fifteen pages of additional notes, and an asterisk has 
been placed after the numeral at the beginning of each section to 
which one of these additional notes pertains. Only a few of the notes 
have been selected here for mention or discussion. Note on §2 
discusses the question of relative frequency of sounds in languages. 
N. on ᾧ 8 treats the Semitic names of the letters of the alphabet. 
N. on § 25 contains further discussion of the phonemes required in 
reconstructed IE forms to explain τέκτων, ἄρκτος, χθών, ete., with 
their Skt. and other cognates. N. on § 28 contains further etymo- 
logical discussion of λύκος, γυνή, and κύκλος. N. on § 45 presents 
some Homeric instances of variation between -rio/a and -σιογα; 
the problem of -τι- and -σι-, however, is no closer to a solution than 
before, as p. 54, fn. 3 makes clear. N. on § 96 is on the Greek 
representation of some Iranian loans: until the fifth century o was 
used for Iran. z, £ being reserved for Iran. zd, but from the fourth 
century £ was used for Iran. z. N. on § 104 discusses the Indo-Iran. 
word for ‘thousand,’ with the possibility that its original was 
*seghes-lo- unrelated to the Greek forms. N. on § 109 takes account 
of the word for ‘hand,’ the stem of which may have to be recon- 
structed not as *gher-s- but as *ghes-r- on the evidence of the Hittite 
form [ki-es-sar, ef. Sturtevant-Hahn, p. 58]; for the obstacle which 
dat. pl. χερσί places in the path of such a reconstruction he suggests 
a nom. sg. *yeps arising from ἔχεσρς through dissimilation. N. on 
§118 treats the phonology of ἴσος (< *wid-s-wo- or *wiswo-) but 
takes icoofeoww in a Lesbian inscription of the Christian era to be 
a hyper-Aeolism. N. on § 126 discusses the variation of -\- and -λλ- 
in and in xadds/KddAos. N. on § 152 contains addi- 
tional discussion of the twofold development of IE initial y-, which 
appears in Greek sometimes as h (e.g. ἧπαρ, L. iecur), sometimes 
as ἕ (e.g. ζυγόν, L. tugum); a laryngeal before the y has been held 
responsible by some for the former development, by others for the 
latter. Actually the doctrine connecting the development of h with a 
laryngeal seems to have been originated by Sapir (Lang., XIV 
[1938], pp. 271-2), while the derivation of ¢- from laryngeal + y 
was developed by Lehmann, Proto-IE Phonology, pp. 77-9, after 
Sturtevant, JHL, p. 51. Lejeune sometimes fails to satisfy our 
curiosity in regard to the source of divergent views, citing them 
with “on a aussi expliqué,” “on a suggéré,” or some similar expres- 
sion, In n. on § 167 he retracts the view expressed in the earlier 
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edition whereby εἴρημαι came from δεεύρημαι in the same way as 
εἰπέ from *weuk”e: the difficulty is that early Attic inscriptions 
regularly show epewevos, not the epe- which the dissimilation-theory 
demands [εἰ being in the latter case a “ genuine diphthong”]. N. on 
§179 is on the distribution of ap and pa, ad and λα: ap, ad are 
normal in initial and final position, pa, Aa in medial position before 
a consonant, and aberrant instances are to be explained analogically. 
N. on ᾧ 181 treats ἢ, a, and the long vocalie liquids and nasals and 
their origin in combinations of short semivowel and laryngeal. N. on 
§ 189 is on variations of the type of νώνυμος,ἀνώνυμος, the negative 
prefix having appeared as n- or ἢ- under different conditions of 
sentence-sandhi. In n. on § 208 Lejeune rejects the doctrine of A. 
Strohschein that the neo-Greek vocalic and diphthongal changes had 
mostly developed by the beginning of the Hellenistie period, but he 
admits some isolated early instances of such changes. In ἢ. on § 223 
he discusses the derivation of Πέρσαι (fifth century) from OP Parsa. 
The choice is between *IIapo- > *IInpo- > *Ilepo- and *Iladpo- > 
*Tlapo- > *Ilepo-, and he favors the latter because of the probability 
that -dp- > -ap- before consonant is an early change (Osthoff’s law) 
and because of the similar change in κέρσα < OP kd#sa. The change 
-ap- > -ep-, however, is difficult to support in Greek; possibly both 
forms may have reached Greek through the medium of some Ana- 
tolian language. N. on § 307 contains some statistics on the relative 
frequency of short and long vowels in Greek. N. on § 311 explains 
some instances of acute accent on long final syllables where circumflex 
might be expected. 

In any contemporary work on Greek historical grammar one is 
tempted to ask whether any use has been made of the results of the 
decipherment of the Mycenean Linear B texts, and the more so in the 
present case, since Lejeune himself has become one of the leading 
investigators of this extremely interesting and important group of 
documents (cf. R. Ph., XXIX [1955], p. 147, R. E. A., LVIII [1956], 
pp. 5-41). In the preface to the second edition he makes his position 
quite clear: the decipherment is not yet complete, and the awkward- 
ness of the syllabic script will always restrict the usefulness of the 
texts as sources for Greek historical phonology; yet, when due 
allowance is made, the texts, because of their great antiquity, will 
teach us some new and sometimes surprising lessons. 

On p. 53, in the first line of § 45, read ἢ for 7, since the change 
τι > σι is not conditioned by the length of the ., The first edition 
had the correct reading 7, though actually it would be difficult to 
find relevant cases of long ει, unless we count dialectal dat. sg. forms 
like βάστ. On p. 105, line 15, read "είνυμι { ἔξεσνῦμι, the sign being 
pointed in the wrong dir ection in the text. On p. 180 it is suggested 
that the ἃ in Boeotian Bava developed after the change of g”- in 

*g’nd to B. Pv: is in conflict with p. 178, n. 2, where the a is 
regarded as “voyelle d’appui” whose quality is induced by the 
nasal and ius is responsible for the labialization of the g”. The 
paragraph on Bava on p. 180 did not appear in the first edition, and 
it is probable that 178 contains the correct view, since the develop- 
ment of the labiovelar stops normally depends on the quality of the 
following vowel. 


JAMES W. POULTNEY. 
Tur Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
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Gert Avenarius. Lukians Schrift zur Geschichtsschreibung. Meisen- 
heim am Glan, Verlag Anton Hain, K G, 1956. Pp. 183. DM. 
14.50. 


A minor essay by Lucian which bears the title πῶς δεῖ ἱστορίαν 
συγγράφειν has attracted considerable attention because of its unique- 
ness. Though all the historians discuss the principles of historio- 
graphy, and all the rhetoricians comment on the style appropriate 
to it, this tractate of Lucian’s is the only surviving systematic intro- 
duction to historiography. It may also be the only one ever written 
in antiquity, for though we know of works περὶ ἱστορίας by Theo- 
phrastus, Praxiphanes, Metrodorus, Caecilius, Theodorus, and Ti- 
berius, we have no inkling of their contents, and they may well have 
been works of criticism rather than τέχναι. At any rate Cicero 
(De Oratore, II, 62) knew of no separate rhetorical treatise on the 
writing of history. 

In these circumstances it is natural that Lucian’s work has pro- 
vided a fair field for the searchers after Quellen. Sommerbrodt 
thought the work was absolutely unique and original, though follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Thucydides; Scheller emphasized Lucian’s 
dependence on the precepts of the Isocratean school; as a source 
Wehrli inclined to Theophrastus; and Wilamowitz, to mention only 
one more, regarded it as a collection of well-worn commonplaces. 
Avenarius has set himself the task of precising the relation of the 
πῶς δεῖ ἱστορίαν συγγράφειν to history and to rhetoric. The body of 
the work (pp. 13-164) is a full and detailed account of parallels to 
statements in Lucian’s essay. The treatment is thorough and ex- 
haustive; the citations range from Heraclitus to Eunapius; the 
majority of the references are to the introductions of histories and 
the rhetorical works of Cicero and Dionysius. The author shows 
wide acquaintance with the ancient literature and the modern inter- 
pretations, and makes many shrewd comments. He has also avoided 
the temptation to find parallels where none exist. His collection 
will be of great use to one who wishes to study the principles of 
historiography in later antiquity. 

It is unfortunate that from this imposing presentation of parallels 
very meager conclusions can be drawn. Lucian, says Avenarius 
rightly, combines lines of multifarious origin. Practically none of 
the rules he lays down for an historian are original with him. Some 
he owes to Thucydides, others (perhaps the majority) to Isocrates 
and his successors; still others to Theophrastus and the Peripatetics. 
The close likeness between Lucian and Cicero (notably in De Oratore, 
II, 62-4) strongly suggests that both were following some rhetorical 
source. Apollonius Molon is tentatively suggested as the source for 
Cicero, but none can be named for Lucian. He seems to have written 
hastily, at times contradicting himself, and to have recorded merely 
what he remembered from his early rhetorical training. With this 
non liquet the author leaves us; the conclusion shows the sound sense 
and conservatism which mark the whole book. 


Harry M. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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M. Davin, B. A. νὰν GRONINGEN, Εἰ. Kiesstrna. Berichtigungsliste 
der griechischen Papyrusurkunden aus Agypten, III, 1. Nach 
dem Tode von Fr. Preisigke und Fr. Bilabel fortgesetzt. Leiden, 
E. J. Brill, 156. Pp. 160. 


W. Peremans, E. Van’r Dack, H. DE J. IJSEWIIN. 
Prosopographia Ptolemaica, III: Le clergé, le notariat, les 
tribunaux. Louvain, KE. Nauwelaerts, Publications Universitaires 
de Louvain; Leiden, Εἰ. J. Brill, 1956. Pp. xxxi+ 310. (Studia 
Hellenistica, 11.) 


Happier than many disciplines, papyrology has enjoyed since its 
early days a large degree of collaboration among its specialists; and 
in part to this amicitia papyrologorum is due a quantity of tools 
which have made work in this area not only easy but pleasant. Not 
least of these have been the various projects which owed their origin 
to ¥riedrich Preisigke and which were continued by Friedrich Bilabel 
at Heidelberg: the Sammelbuch, the Wérterbuch, and the Berichtig- 
ungsliste. Beside these a place of honor may well be taken by the 
Prosopographia Ptolemaica of Willy Peremans, which has now 
earried its identification of the notables of the Ptolemaic Kingdom 
on past the eight thousand mark. 

The Berichtigungsliste was begun immediately after the first World 
War to assemble in one place the corrections and improvements which 
were made from time to time in individual papyri. Since texts are 
listed alphabetically according to the standard abbreviations and 
numerically within the publication, it is a simple matter to find if the 
one with which you are concerned has been republished or otherwise 
restudied. These texts are often difficult to read and frequently 
fragmentary, so that the editio princeps has been corrected in the 
light of later information. Without the Berichtigungsliste, this would 
be a time-consuming process. Preisigke’s first volume of 1922 was 
followed after ten years by a second assembled by Bilabel, and the 
need of a third was badly felt after the second World War. This is 
the first half, covering editions from the Aberdeen to the Rylands 
Papyri. Kiessling was the active editor, and the publication is made 
possible in part by a subvention from the Niederlaindische Organisa- 
tion fiir Reinwissenschaftliche Forschung. 

The Prosopographia Ptolemaica is a post-war project of the Leiden 
group of historians interested in the Hellenistic period. The first 
volume appeared in 1950, the second in 1952. Volumes II and III 
have each been larger than its predecessor. The difficulties and 
limitations of the work have often been pointed out. The editors 
include in their lists only persons specifically attested in a capacity, 
omitting those who presumably or even provably served in a certain 
capacity. We can depend on the Prosopographia’s positive state- 
ments but not on its omissions, and it is rather a work of compilation 
than of discovery. There is also, at every turn, the question of what 
categories to include and what to omit. The choice of the editors 
would not necessarily have been that of the reader. No other way 
of doing this, however, would have been free from difficulties either, 
and we can only applaud the great value and convenience of what is 
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here furnished. To the lists of civil and military officials in the first 
two volumes we now add those of priests and temple officials, nota- 
ries, Judges, and personnel of the courts. It is particularly welcome 
that the editors have included the Demotie documents in their survey, 
Ptolemaic Egypt can admit no language barriers. 

A fourth volume is promised, to complete an undertaking which 
should pave the way for a proper history of the best known of the 
Hellenistic kingdoms. 

It goes without saying, in both cases, that these are fine pieces of 
book-making, edited and printed in exemplary fashion. It is a 


pleasure to use them. 
C. BraprorpD WELLES. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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